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ABSTRACT 

An attempt iis made to condense data on family day 
care, i.e., a form of supplemental child care that takes place in the 
home of a nonrelative. An overview Is presented of the kinds of 
studies that have been done and how they fit into the larger picture 
of what remains to be done before we can claim to have a body of 
knowledge to guide us in this area. The available research is 
classified into four general groups: (1) surveys of the extent of 
family day care among other types of child care arrangements of 
working mothers and surveys of the need for day care resources of 
different types, (2) research on the effects of maternal employment, 
separation and deprivation, and compensatory programs on family and 
child development, (3) field studies of the family day care 
arrangement as a social system, of consumer and caregiver attitudes, 
behaviors, and life circumstancas; and observational studies of 
family day care as a child rearing environment; and (4) 
demonstrations of intervention programs and support systems for 
family day care, with special reference, to the Day Care Neighbor 
Service (Portland) , the Community Family Day Care Project (Pasadena), 
information and referral programs, licensing, and agency supervised 
family day care. (Author/CK) 
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INTRODUCTION 



^^Family Day Care West - A Working Conferences^ hkie a meeting that brought 
people together (representing a variety of view-points) to talk about family day 
care. Those of ue roorking with the invisible network of family day care felt the 
need to compare ooneemsj mutual problems and ideas for solutions and future di-^ 
reotion. Paoifio Oaks College faculty members and students assumed the reeponsi- 
bility of the organization cmd implementation of the Conference; but the ideas j 
direction, papers and enthusiasm were generated from Washington, Oregon, North- 
em, Central and Southern California, as well as from the mid-West (Kansas) and 
the East (Washington, D.C.) 

I remember my fiifst meeting with Art Emlen, Betty Donoghue, Alice Collins 
and Eunice Watson in Portlcmd in March, 197U I believe that was where the idea 
of this Conference was bom. We talked, read and exchanged in formation that was 
extremely helpful for the planning of the Commnity Family Day Care Project. 
Then in San Francisco, in November, 1971, I met Sueanne Greer and Belle Lipsett 
and it became apparent that we had much to say to each other. ^ Liz Prescott and I 
had begun to meet with Norrie Class about some of the licensing problems of family 
day care. 0ie Conference started to evolve and take shape. Suzie Klemer offered 
to help coordinate all of the details of the meeting and we were on our way. 

Our major problem was one of how to keep the Conference small, yet representa-- 
tive enough, so that it, indeed, could be a "working conference. " In retrospect, 
we did make some mistakes ... I think we all agreed that there should have been 
more representation from the consumers of family day care, as well as other groups, 
next time. However ^ I, for one, was pleased with the quality and quantity of work 
we accomplished. Special thanks must go to Art Emlen, Betty Donoghue, Liz Pres- 
cott, Norrie Class cmd Gloria Sparks for the fine papers they developed for this 
Conference. These position papers were sent to tTie participants prior to the Con^ 
ference and they are also incorporated in these proceedings. 

We are sorry that it took so long to publish the proceedings, but the process 
was a tedious one. Each tape was transcribed by Marye Myers, who did a fantastic 
job (some of the meetings were rather enthusiastic and we didn^t take turns speak^ 
ing. ) After identifying each speaker, Suzie Klemer^ Yolanda Torres and I had the 
difficult task of mcSiing choices about which words of wisdom should be included or 
excluded. We hope that we were able to make the decisions that will convey the 
seriousness, combined with humor, which we found as we listened to the tapes. All 
of the discussions that are reported were not neceaearily in sequence or total 
statements. We took the prerogative, and responsibility, of editors to try to 
arrange the discussions so that they would have the most meaning possible. 

Each participant who joined Family Day Care West deserves special recognition 
— you all shared your time and thinking (and some of you came at your own expense) 
on a Friday afternoon and evening, plus all day Saturday (and on a holiday weekend 
to boot) in order to better understand and help the cause of quality day care for 
children and their families, i was delighted that Facific Oaks students were part 
of the group and especially grateful for the work which Ede Haselhoef contributed 
in order to make the process a smooth one. Special thanks go to Art Emlen and 
Liz Prescott for their counsel, relevant papers and excellent job of chairing the 



meetinges to the Community Family Day Care Project staff (Marine Davia, Cynthia 
Mlioh (md Yolanda Torres) for filling in wherever neoeesarys to a long-time friend, 
Suzy Klemevj for making it all pdaaible, delicioua and pretty s to Mary B. Pepya 
for an excellent job of lay-out, typing and auggeationa for editings ccnd to Bob 
LaCroaae for hie aupport in permitting ua to do our "thing^ " 

A few words about the weetinga: It was intereating to note a few common threads 
that ran throughout the material of the Conference^ One had to do with the need 
for many kinds of support for quality family day care - not oust material kinds, 
but more abstract types such as those of image building and understanding of what 
family day care has to offer. Another had to do with the fact that although we 
were concentrating on family day oare^ we were not saying that this was the only 
kind of care possible or desirable for all; rather that there had to be m^aninq- 
ful choices in the kinds of care that were to be provided for children. Research 
issues were raised and discussed and there seemed to be general agreement that more 
acHon research was needed - especially of the. type in which Presoott, Nye, Emlen, 
Heinioke and Milich are now involved. And of great importance, family day care 
mothers (Ms. Gomez, Greer, Horvath and Byrd) were the people who brought the 
issues to the practical, common-sense level, with marvelous anecdotes and real 
everyday questions and answers. Many important theoretical items were raised in 
this Conference, but the family day care mothers remind me, and I hope you, of 
the practical issue at hcmd -» where do we go from here? 



Jun($ Sale, Director 

Community Family Day Care Project 
July, 1972 ^ 
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FAMILY DAY CARE RESEARCH—A SUMMARY AND CRITICAL flEVIEW 

In this paper ny job Is to summarize what we know about family ds^y 
care—that Is about a form of supplemental child care that, takes place 
In the home of a nonrelatlve. Who uses It and why? What are the care- 
givers like In family daty care? What kind of a social arrangement are 
we talking about and what ciakes It tick? What kind of a child rearing 
environment does It provide? What are Its effects upon the child and 
his development? 

r^stly we shall be talking about the characteristics of family day 
care as a natural social system, since the best estimates are that 
ninety-elglit per cent of them In the United States are private. Informal 
unlicensed tirrangements, unsupervised by public or voluntary agencies 
(Ruderman, 1968; Emien, 1970; Johns and Gould— Westinghouse-Wes tat, 1971). 
Therefore this paper should Include what we know about Intervention pro- 
grams designed to Influence family da^y care arrangements. What kind of 
policy and service Interventions have been demonstrated? How feasible 
are they and how effective are they In Influencing family day care and 
Its outcomes? 

I shall try to present an overview of the kinds of studies that have 
been done and how they fit Into the larger picture of what remains to be 
done before we can claim to have a body of knowledge to guide us In this 
area. Please remember that In this paper It Is not nv job to review 
current practice In relation to family day care but only the research that 
has been done about It. This Includes, of course, demonstration projects 
If they were systematically Investigated and something was learned from 



them. This paper ignores the considerable research in day care, child 
development and compensatory education that is not specifically concerned 
with family day care. 

The gap that this paper attempts to fill is the huge hiatus in public 
and professional knowledge of the elementary facts and realities of family 
d^y care. This nation has been only too willing to legislate, plan and 
develop day care prograns based .on false assumptions about family day care. 
Those of us who labor in the vineyards of family day care research have 
not done enough to draw attention to the importance of what we have been 
doing. In the past two years there has been a rash of reviews of day care 
research, most of which all but Ignore the family day care literature and 
reveal a groundless bias In favor of day care and child developrent pro- 
grams that take place within the context of a day care center. Family day 
care research attracts as little attention as Its subject matter, and It 
is our hope that this conference will bring out Into the open the strengths 
and limitations of family day care as a national resource for children and 
their families. Mere I to limit nyself to what we know for sure, this 
paper would now be over. However, demand for action and the need for 
policy are upon us, and I shall try to draw some reasonable conclusions 
from the evidence at hand. 

What Kinds of Research Have Been Done 

As a quick overview I think It would be useful to classify the available 
research Into four general groups. 

(1) Surveys of the extent of family day care among other types of child 
care arrangements of working mothers and surveys of the need for day care 
resources of different types. 

. 10 



(2) Research on the effects of maternal enployment, separation and 
deprivation, and compensatory programs on family and child development. 

(3) Field studies of the family day care arrangenent as a social system, 
of consumer and caregiver attitudes, behaviors, and life circumstances; and 
observational studies of family day care as a child rearing environment. 

(4) Demonstrations of Intervention programs and support systems for 
family day care, with special reference to the Day Care Neighbor Service 
(Portland), the Community Family Da^ Care Project (Pasadena), Information 
and referral programs, licensing, and agency supervised family day care. 

Surveys of Day Care Needs 

The surveys of da^y care needs characteristically have been concept^i^lly 
weak and have substituted bias for evidence. These need surveys have 
ranged In quality from "bias In, bias out** non-surveys such as conducted 
by Keyserling (1971) to area probability surveys such as Ruderman's (1968) • 
Though the Inferences about "need" for day care range from fallacious to 
crude, many of these surveys have contributed to our knowledge of t^.u 
extent of family day care and the characteristics of this target population: 
surveys by the Children's Bureau and the Women's bureau (Lajewski , 1948; 
Low and Splndler, 196Q), the Ruderman Study (1968), the Westlnghouse- 
Uestat Study (Johns and Gould, 1971), the ABT Survey (1971), as well as 
numerous local surveys. It should be said, too, that survey research as 
a method permits niore powerful kinds of analytical techniques than have 
been used In any of the day care surveys. 

Almost the first thing that comes to mind when a community decides 
to do something about day care Is "Let's do a survey." This response Is 
perhaps best^understandable when It Is recalled that animals faced with 
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a new situation scurry around before focusing on some goal-directed piece 
of behavior. It seems to serve some need for orientation. For many decades, 
communities all over the coimtry and some national surveys have been 
scurrying about In the name of research without making any substantial 
contribution to knowledge because they fall to ask useful questions. I 
have vented n|/ spleen on the subject of need surveys on two previous 
occasions (1970, 1971) and I will try not to repeat nyself now. Uhat Is 
relevant to this paper Is that these need studies consist of the following 
elements. 

a. Extent of Informal, unlicensed child care 

Need for da^ care Is defined as need for licensed, organized day care 
facilities and therefbre the entire population of family day care children 
of working mothers are counted as a part of the need. ' The persistent 
simplemlnded assunptlon seems to be that all you have to do Is to figure 
out how many day care centers you need to build by coijntlng all the people 
who aren't In them but "should be." 

In general day care surveys have failed to come up with meaningful 
assessments of the needs for day care facilities largely because the wrong 
questions have been asked or else no questions have been asked at all. 
There even have been technically competent large-scale surveys based on 
area probability sanpllng that fell short of their alms for lack of a clear 
conceptual definition of the problem of day care needs. 

These surveys have made some positive contributions. They have provided 
us with an overview of the extent to which different kinds of child care 
arrangements are used. The special census conducted In February 1965 
(Low and Splndler, 1968), the Ruderman Study (196S), and the Westln^ouse- 
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Westat Stu4y (1971), as well as numerous smaller surveys, have provided 
us with useful data on the demographic characteristics and consumer attitudes 
of working mothers, as well as on the arrangements they have made and the 
strains and problems Involved. 

The evidence Is that family day care Is the largest out-of-home supple- 
mental child care resource used for the purchase of day care In the United 
States today. Most of the children of working mothers are of school age, 
but most of the children In family day care are under six (Low and Splndler, 
1968; Emien and Watson, 1970, pp. 56-57). An»ng the under six children of 
full-time working mothers twice as many are In family day care as In any 
form of organized group care. Furthermore the use of nonrelatlves now 
competes wltti the use of relatives (other than the father) as resources for 
supplemental child care whether In the home or outside the home (Low and 
Splndler, 1968; Emien, Oonoghue and LaForge, 1971, page 8). The conclusion 
Is Inescapable that private family day care has become a major social 
1^ Institution In the United States. Later I shall suggest some evidence from 
the Field Study In Portland as to why this should be so. 

b. Projections of potential new pooulatlons of day care users 
I have criticized elsewhere (1971) predictions of potential future demand 
whicil Is supposed to materialize when additional mothers enter the labor 
force or seek d^y care for other reasons. Although the absolute nuirbers may 
Increase, there Is no convincing evidence for thinking that new populations 
will change the proportions of which fbrmal types of day care are used. 
Also the "baby bust" should be kept In mind, which decreases the base rates. 
See Grier (1971) fbr a brilliant analysis of the 1970 census data showing 
three million f^er children under five than there were in 1960. 



Further research needs to be given to the comparison of fuD-tlnie and ^ 
part-time working mothers, of working and nonworking mothers, to students 
and work- trainees, to welfare and nonwelfare mothers, to "housebound" 
mothers who want relief from child care for short periods of time and to 
mothers who work at home as opposed to out of the home. All of these 
represent different populations of actual or potential family day care 
users. Most of what we know about family day care, concerns the use of 
It by regular full-time or pert-time working mothers, though we know from 
the Day Care Neighbor Service that it Is widely used for many temporary 
and diverse purposes (Emien and Watson, 1970, pp. 53-56). 

c. Preferences 

Preference data Is used to show that family day care consumers would 
prefer a different type of care than they have. I am not satisfied with 
any of the preference data from the surveys to date but if forced to 
generalize from them I would have to say that roughly two-thirds of family 
daiy care users prefer It to other forms of care except home care (I.e., 
their own home). This does not really mean much, however. Preference research 
Is still at a very rudimentary stage. One study (Wlllner, 1969) found 
private family day care users In New York City preferring center care but . 
the sampling was done from center waiting lists, thus from the ranks of 
dissatisfied family dqy care users. A recent national survey conducted by 
Vies tInghouse-Ues tat (Johns and Gould, 1971) while based on an area probability, 
sanple of families with Incomes under $8,000.00 • and children nine years and ' 
under, obtained a preference for center care among working mothers generally 
by posing the biased question, "If you wanted to Inprove the day care arrange- 
ment fbr your preschool child what kind of day care would you like best?" 
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Then they dropped from the analysis one-third of the respondents who In 
their perplexity or acquiescence gave a "don't know" answer. 

Both the Ruderman Study (1968) and the Westlnghouse-Uestat Study (1971) 
have found sharp differences between blacks and wliltes In their preferences 
for family day care; blacks appear to use It more but prefer It less. 
Winner's results In New York City based on a sample consisting largely of 
blacks and Puerto Ricans Is roughly consistent with this difference In 
preference data fbr white and blacks, as are the preference data from our 
own study In Portland, Oregon, of white working mothers using private 
family day care who prefer the type of arrangement that they have. On the 
other hand, Pittman (1970) In Philadelphia reports welfare recipients 
resisting referral to d^^y an centers and preferring Informal family day 
care arrangements. It seems likely that the difference Is attributable 
to the socio-economic conditions of the two groups, especially the housing 
and neighborhood conditions and perhaps to the greater Involvement of blacks 
In social agency programs. 

Research on preferences needs to take Into account how Informed consumers 
are about the alternatives, as well as the feasibility or availability of 
alternative fbrms of care so as not to confound what Is possible with what 
Is preferred. He have done this on the panel study data we are currently 
analysing. In Interpreting preferences It is also Important to sort out 
response tendencies either to see the grass as greener In other pastures or 
to report preferring the choice one has made. In addition to other possible 
biasing responses. One would need to compare preference data from users 
from each tsrpe of supplemental child care arr a ng em ent as well as from 
potential day care consumers who are not yet using care. A related line of 
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needed research Is the prediction of actual day care use not only from 
preferences but from other determinants that account for the wide dis- 
crepancy between what people obligingly si^ or even plan to do and what 
they can manage to carry out when the time comes. 

d. Waiting lists versus underenroHment 

A third kind of evidence that Is used as an Indicator of need or a lack 
of need Is the size of waiting lists on the one hand or un deren roll men t on 
the other hand. Such measures are crude, however, and are more a reflection 
of distribution problems and the efficient use of given resources than they 
are a measure of need for new resources. If there existed enough conveniently 
located d«y care centers to saturate the demand, unde ren roll men t probably 
would be endemic. These same problems of distribution arise In family day 
care as well as In group care, although In family di^y care nobody Is too 
concerned about the Inefficiency and overhead expenses entailed by under- 
enrollment. The evidence from our studies In Prrtland Is pretty clear 
that underenrollment of existing and potential family day care resources Is 
abundant while at the same time the family day care analog of the "waiting 
list" exists also (Emien, 1971). Information and referral problems for the 
day care consumer cause delay and difficult In making new arrangements and 
lead the consumer to think that there Is a lack of available resources 
(En1en« 1971). 

e. Quality of care 

A fourth aspect of need concerns Judgements regarding the quality of 
care provided In available resources. On the basis of extrem examples and 
sheer bias. It Is widely assumed that faarily day care arrangements are 
lacking In the qualities that would enhanoe the development of children. For 
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criticism of such assumptions, see Emlen (1970; 1971). One of the main 
results of this paper and this conference should be to dispel such stereo- 
types of family day care and to concentrate on the evidence and research 
Issues Involved. 

The frequency of occurrence of this bias In the literature appears to 
be directly related to the Inability to cite evidence. I find the problem 
disconcerting, and since It Is one this conference must face, let me quote 
a few examples of the problem we are up against: 



"Experts agree, however, that all the existing daytime services 
for children meet no more than 10% to 15% of the need. Some of 
the facts that lend credence to this dismal estimate Include. . . 
Heolect— The nation's working mothers alone have 11 million 
children under twelve years of age. But there are fewer than 
% million places In licensed day care centers across the country." 

Fact Sheet , Uay Care and Child uevelopment Council of America, Inc. 



"The figures on child care need, then, are based on the per cent 
of children who are cared for by nonrelatlves, whether In their 
own home. In the home of someone else, or In a group setting." 

Day Care of Children In Chicago; Meeds and Resource s, by Community 
Areas Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago, 1967, p. 19. 



"Care In Outside Homes 

Almost a third of the preschool children within the scope of the 
federal stu4y were cared for In hoses other than their own. Some 
council women, seeing such hose care at Its best, considered It 
better than some of the center care observed. But they and many 
others have reported that the oveiwhelmlng majority of children In 
day care homes receive custodial care only. Some of the d^y care 
hones were described as unbelievably bad. For exanle: In a d^y 
care hone licensed to care for no more than six children, there 
were 47 children attended by the d^y care mother without any 
assistance. Eight Infants were tied to cribs; toddlers were tied 
to chairs; and 3-,4-, and S^year-olds coped as best they could." 

Maty Dublin Keyserling, "D^y Care Challenge: The Unmet Needs of 
Mothers and Children," Child Welfare. 50 (October 1971), 435f. 
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f. Cost analyses 

Another species of survey Is the cost-benefit and demand projections 
such as carried out by ABT Associates (Rowe, 1971) and Uestlnghouse Learning 
Corporation and Uestat (Johns and Gould, 1971). Mary Rowe's report "The 
Economics of Child Care" provides a nice sunmary of the difficulties In- 
volved In this kind of effort. Rowe points out that the ABT Survey shows 
that "good" or "developmental" care costs more than the consumers can p^y, 
but the studies all have organized rather than Informal child care In mind. 
I think these kinds of studies are seriously limited In their value by 
their lack of understanding of the behavior of day care consumers and of 
the types of child care arrangenent for which demand Is manifested. It 
seems to me prerMture to cost out services the demand for which and the 
feasibility of which have not been demonstrated. The assumption that the 
day care consumer can be recruited or manipulated to depart from his usual 
pattern of utilization of resources Is not warranted. Althou^ J regard It 
as an undesirable policy. In principle It Is a researchable question to ask 
whether or not da^ care consumers on a broad scale could be recruited to 
use day care centers. There Is no reason why cost-benefit studles^could 
not extend their horizons to encompass the social benefits and cos^to 
the child, the family, and to society of such a course of action, but as 
a matter of poll It would be wl^er to pursue research regarding the 
choice behaviors of day care consumers and to accept freedom of choice as 
a basic tenet of our day care planning. 

Let me sumnarlze these comnents on the need studies by urging that 
further research along this line start less from a priori points of 
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departure and develop the field of consumer demand for types of day care 
services as a fruitful field of empirical research In which the accumulation 
of knowledge will provide us with better guidelines for action than the 
conceptually naive Inferences that have been made from the surveys we have 
had to date. I do not mean to Imply that many of these studies have not 
provided useful Information. Many of these surveys are Invaluable for 
providing perspective on the distributions found nationally for many of 
the variables needed for more detailed studies. 

Research on the Effects of Maternal Employment. Separation and Deprivation, 
and Copoensatory Programs on Family and Child Jevelopment 
Let us move now from what Is probably the least Important area of 
research to the most Important ultimately, from the area In which the 
worst research has been done to the area In which the best research tends 
to be done, and from the area where the most studies have been done to 
where the least work has been done that specifically relates to family 
day care. Research on the effects of maternal enployment on the child and 
on the family Is part of the main stream of behavioral science, cutting 
across family sociology, child development, and ethologlcal approaches to 
the stu4y of human behavior. It Is to this literature that iie should 
look for an assessment of what difference It makes to children and their 
families when a supplemental child care arrangem e nt becomes a part of 
the total child rearing experience, and within that context we should be 
able to look to the compensatory education and child welfare services 
literature to assess the effects of interventions on the outcomes of such 
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experiences. Unfortunately, however, this research literature, has failed, 
with one exception, to take Into account the type of child care arrangement 
to which the child Is exposed. Since this paper deals with family day care 
research, I must point out that the differential effects of family daiy care 
on the child In conparlson with other forms of day care have not been In- 
vestigated to the best of n\y knowledge. One study which I shall describe 
presently compared the effects of maternal employment (coupled with family 
da^ care) with the child's sta^ng at home with his mother. 

The research on the effects of maternal ^loyment has been reviewed 
In a nuinber of places (Herzog, 1960; Stolz, 1961; Nye and Hoffman, 1963; 
Caldwell, 1964). The gist of most of this work culminating In the early 
1960s suggests that maternal employment per se Is not associated with 
adverse effects on the child and that a nunber of child, family, and 
parenting variables need to be taken Into account. But If the early work 
on maternal employment tended to Ignore or take for granted the form and 
quality of the child care experience, the shift of research Interest In the 
second half of the sixties tended to Ignore antecedent and mediating family 
variables In Its enthusiasm for the compensatory powers of supplemental 
experiences almost all of which were to take place within the context of 
d^y care centers and Head Start Programs with a heayy emphasis on education, 
curricula, training, and perplexity about what to do about the parents. 
Again faRrily day care tended to be Ignored as a setting within which to 
investigate conpensatoiy prograns (Grotberg, 1969). Exceptions include 
the wort of Ira Gordon ( ) and Susan Gr^ (1970) which are among the 
interventions to be discussed later. 
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One stu4y does not a boo|y of knowledge make, but there was one maternal 
employment stu4y that did Involve family day care. It Is a study that Is 
frequently overlooked perhaps because It belles some of the negative 
Impressions professionals and day. care planners prefer to have about family 
day care. It Is a study conducted under the direction of Professor Nye 
whom we are privileged to have participating In this conference. The study 
was conducted In Spokane; Washington, over ten years ago. It was a study 
of the social -psychological correlates of the enployment of mothers, funded 
by NIHH. (It Is perhaps not accidental that the title of this working 
conference should be "Family Day Care West," since there appear to be 
Important regional differences In the attitudes of Western researchers 
toward family day care. One of the Issues we might discuss Is whether or 
not there are elements in the Western environment that are favorable for 
the development of this form of care.) 

The aim of Nye's studly was to test the maternal deprivation hypothesis 
for maternal employment. Is employment of mothers of preschoolers 
accompanied by personality damage to these children? Working and nonworking 
mothers were conpared on three dependent variables: antisocial behavior, 
withdrawing behavior, and nervous synptoms, each measured by seven Item 
Guttman quasi scales based on responses to standardl2ed Items. The design 
Involved a cross-sectional survey In which a sample of 104 Spokane, 
Washington, full-time worthing mothers with children of ages three to five 
was obtained by area probability sampling. An ecologically matched control 
group was oblcalned by taking the nearest nonworking neighbor mothers of 
children throe to five, also for a sample of 104. In addition, the "mother 
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substitutes" (N»82) were Interviewed. Most of these day care arrangsments 
were made through Informal contacts some of them Involving either home care 
or care out of the home. I.e.. family day care. The findings showed that 
for all three measures of effects on the child no significant differences 
were found between the children of working and nonworking mothers. The 
Investigators controlled fbr two possible Intervening variables: acceptance 
of and satisfaction with the child and conpensating behavior by the working 
mother; still no significant differences were revealed. 

Thus, yet another stu<j|y fall^d^ point to maternal enployment with 
supplemental mothering as a source of maternal deprivation. The results of 
this stu(iy are consistent with other maternal employment studies that 
suggest that the maternal employment status per se as a gross condition Is 
not a sufficiently potent variable to account for effects on the child's 
adjustment. Effects begin to appear, however, when other variables are 
taken Into account, e.g.. age and sex( ). attitudes toward 

employment status (Hofftaan. ). quality of supervision of child (Naccoby. 

). Research on the effects of maternal deprivation and separation 
Involved more radical departures from ordinary child rearing experience, 
such as separation fbr longer periods than one da^y. Institutional de- 
privation, or severe emotional neglect (Ainsworth. 1%2; Helnlcke and 
Vfesthelner. 196S; Yarrow. 1964; Hech, 1965). 

With respect to the Issue at hand In this paper It Is worth noting 
that within the context of this kind of research differences In the type 
of child care arrangement have not been taken Into account. The problem 
Is exceedingly conplex. It Is likely that there are more critical differ- 
ences existing within tgrpes of child care arrangements than between ^rpes 
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of child care arrangements. Probably more Important Is to look at the 
critical dimensions of the child rearing experience and the relationships 
Involved. We need more detailed studies of how the separation experience 
Is managed In family daiy care as well as In other forms of d^y care. We 
need further study of the attachment processes that occur between Infant 
and mother. Infant and other maternal figures, as well as attachment that 
occurs with a series of surrogates (see for example, the work of Alns- 
worth, 1969). One of the problems that needs to be kept In mind Is that 
among the determinates of differences between single and multiple mothering 
antecedent differences between the two populations of natural mothers may 
be as Important as the relationship with the caregiver In the supplemental 
care situation (Caldwell, et. a1., 1963). There Is alwaiys the risk In day 
care and compensatory education research to attribute effects to the program 
Inputs when they may actually be attributable to differences between popula- 
tions who use one program rather than another. 

Studies of Family Day Care as a Social System and as a Child Rearing Environ- 
ment 

In our own research In Portland we shied aw«^ from any effort to assess 
the effects on the child as an Inmedlate goal of our research In order to 
Investigate In a detailed waiy what family day care arrangements are like 
and how they work, as well as how they my be reached and Influenced In a 
favorable wity. So let me now describe some of the field studies and 
observ& clonal studies that have been done of fteilly daiy care arrangements. 
They provide us with a better perspective as to what some of the critical 
dimensions of this fbrm of care my be that will need to be taken Into 
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account either In studying the effects on the child or In designing Interventlc-i 
programs that will be feasible because they bear In mind the behavior patterns 
of day care consumers and caregivers. As we shall see there are some gross 
features of family d^ care as a child rearing experience that need to be 
taken Into account because the differences between what Is typical and what Is 
deviant, e.g.. In the nuinber of children In care, should be of overriding 
significance In their effects on the children. 

Most of what we know about private family daiy care arrangements In a de- 
tailed way has come from four places: Spokane, New York City, Portland, Oregon, 
and Pasadena. As part of the Nye stu(i|y referred to above. Perry (1961 1 1963) 
conducted a special exploratory Inquiry regarding the caregivers or "mother 
substitutes" used by employed mothers In Spokane. Then Wlllner In New York 
City studied unsupervised family day care arrangements concentrating on 
evaluative Issues concerning the warmth and quality of supervision and the 
adequacy of physical environment In which this form of care Is given (1964, 
1965, 1968, 1969, 1970). Mlllner's stu((y began as a survey of the "scope 
and magnitude" but changed Its focus when area probability sampling efforts 
proved unsuccessful (Vernon and Wlllner, 1964). 

In Portland we have conducted a series of studies over the past several 
years. First there were some exploratory studies conducted In connection with 
a demonstration project called the D^y Care Exchange Project (Children's 
Bureau Oemonstratlon Grant #D135). These were fbllowed by the Field Study 
of the Neighborhood Family Day Care System starting In March, 1967. The 
Field Stu4y also has Included a demonstration called the Uaty Care Neighbor 
Service, but I shall postpone discussing It until we take up the topic of 
demonstrations of Intervention programs. 



In the Field Stu(^ we have concentrated our attention on the characteristics 
of family day care as a natural system as It occurs In the neighborhood. We 
have looked at the social Interaction between working mother and caregiver In 
the formation, maintenance, and termination of the family day care arrangement. 
We have looked at the selection process and asked why they picked one another, 
how they go about It, not only what they report looking for In one another, but 
how satisfied they are with what they find and In fact In what wa^ys do th^ 
actually match up. 

Ruderman (1968) compared levels of satisfaction found In different types 
of care and revealed some of the sources of strain to be found In family day 
care, and In the Field Stucty we went Into the measurement <tf specific sources 
of satisfaction and dissatisfaction that arise within the arrangement. We 
looked at the correlates of satisfaction In order to discover the conditions 
under which mothers and caregivers will make arrangements with which they will 
be. satisfied (Emien, Oonoghue, and LaForge, 1971),. Likewise, we have looked 
at those objective life circumstances, attitudes and modes of adaptation that 
api^ar to limit the freedom of choice of the users and givers of family day 
care and create the feeling of dependence on this arrangement as an only 
and constraining alternative. Our approach has been to explore the costs 
and benefits for both parties to the arrangement as a wqy to understanding 
and predicting what It takes to keep an arrangement going. Ue have asked the 
question, "To what extent does the stability of the family day care arrange- 
nent depend on the working mother and her circumstances, attitudes and 
behavior, to what extent on the caregiver^ and to what extent on hOM they 
deal with one another." The answer to this question leads one toward 'quite 
different policy and program Interventions. 
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A primary assumption In this approach Is that the working mother and 
the caregiver of her choice are the principal actors In the Incipient social 
system that they create when they make a family day care arrangement. The 
fate of the child depends upon them and their social Interaction, and the 
child's adjustment becomes a factor only as it Is perceived and evaluated by 
them. Likewise, Intervention programs must take their attitudes and behaviors 
Into account In order to be successful. 

The Field Stu<fy findings I shall be drawing upon In the summary soon to 
follow come primarily from the stu4y of the Day Care Neighbor Service Involving 
200 caregivers and 422 care users (Emien and Watson, 1970), from a cross- 
sectional stucly of 104 family day care arrangements In which no program Inter- 
vention was Involved and In which both parties to the arrangement were Inter- 
viewed during an ongoing arrangement (Emien, Donoghue and LaForge, 1971); 
and from a longitudinal stuc|y Involving 116 arrangements that were followed 
from the beginning through to tenninatlon of the arrangement again based on 
Interviews with both parties (not yet reported). 

Finally, the last stuc|y I am Including In this group Is the Pacific Oaks 
Stucly In Pasadena, California, called the Community Family Ds^ Care Project. 
Though designed as a comprehensive set of demonstrations, this project now In 
its second year, is making an additional unique contribution ta our knowledge 
of family ddy care primarily through a systematic observational approach to 
describing and analysing family day care as a child rearing environment. 
Just as the Field Stuc|y in Portland is basi'd on a considerable Investment in 
the development of methodology for the measurement of attitudes and in the 
stu^y of family dj^y care as a social system, the Community Family Day Care 
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Project draws on the even longer experience of Pacific Oaks researchers, 
Prescott, Jones, Kritchevsky, and Mlllch (see references) In developing a 
refined methodology for observation of child-rearing environments. Used with 
success In analysing group care experiences In day care centers, the research 
of Prescott and associates has provided us with the best understanding we have 
of the character of center life as It affects the Iniedlate experiences of 
children. Cynthia Mlllch has described preliminary efforts to adapt this 
methodology to family day care as a child-rearing environment (Sale, 1971, 
pages 176-192) and Prescott In her paper at this conference will be reporting 
on some of their findings. 

This observational research Is of course made possible by the Coiranunlty 
Family Day Care Project. Itself which In addition to Its multi-faceted 
demonstration has also provldiid to date descriptive data regarding some twenty- 
two caregivers who are also Involved In the project as consultants In the 
conmunlty efforts of the project. (Sale, 1971). The descriptive data reported 
by Sale regarding the arrangements made with these twenty-two caregivers (or 
"day care mothers" as they call them) are very similar to the characteristics 
reported by Perry (1961), by the Field Study In Portland (Collins, 1965; 
Collins, Emlen and Watson, 1969; Collins and Watson, 1970; Emlen, 1970; 
Emlen, Donoghue and LaForge, 1971; Emlen and Watson, 1970), and by W1 liner 
(1969), as well as by Ruderman (1968). 

The Spokane and Portland studies were mostly white though covering a wide 
range of socio-economic levels among working mothers, while the Uew York 
studly of Winner's was largely black and Puerto Rican. Of the twenty-two 
caregivers In the Pasadena study as of last summer* twelve were black, five 
white and five Latin or Mexican -American (only one of whom Is bl-llngual, 
Sale^ 1971, p. 47). Although Wlllner comes to unfavorable conclusions 
regarding family di^y care (1971) his data provide the^same generally favorable 
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picture of family day care as found elsewhere with the exception of sub- 
standard housing conditions. It Is well to keep In mind Ruderman's finding 
(1968) .that the community's general socio-economic character Is a pervasive 
determinate of the quality of Its child care services, though this ma\y have 
been changed somewi.at by programs such as Head Start and community programs 
In the War on Poverty. Une can make no such assumption, however, with regard 
to the quality of care provided In Informal family day care arrangements. It 
ms^y well be true of housing conditions and the neighborhood environment. It 
may be true of opportunities, and of some possible child rearing Influences 
(e.g.. In the area of language development). However, the^/TntrlnsIc character 
of the faiidly day care arrangement I shall try to describe applied quite 
broadly to most of its users and to most of the resources used. The evidence 
Is by no means In as to the part that socio-economic and ethnic variables 
play In family day care. 

The Characteristics of Family Day Care as a Natural System 
I should now like to describe family day care as It occurs In Its natural 
state. What do we know about family ds^ care as It occurs without the benefit 
of supportive services. This section should provide us with a background 
against which to discuss In the next section what we know about policy and 
direct service Interventions that attempt to deal with the family day care 
situation. In addition to citing the problems let us look also at how well 
It works. It must have something going for It or It would not have become so 
widespread a phenomenon. First, then, let me list quickly some of the positive 
features of family day care. Its advantages and sti'engths as a social arrange- 



ment as well as Its benefits for the working mother as a day care consumer, 
for the caregiver, for the child, as well as for society and those of us who 
struggle with the problems of developing day care, child development and 
Chi 1 d wel fa re programs . 

An Overview of the Advantages of Family Day Care 

The advantages of family day care are listed In three major groupings. 
First all of the factors that contribute to the natural feasibility of the 
family day care arrangement as a viable social system Involving a complementary 
fit In the benefits It offers to the day care consumer and to the caregiver. 
Secondly, the characteristics of family day care as a child-rearing environ- 
ment with Its considerable benefits for the young child. And thirdly, the 
advantages of private family day care as a national resource for day care 
that has unique benefits for day care planning and program development. 

Why Is family day care a feasible form of social arrangement? 

—It Involves a modest adaptation of family life for both of the families 
Involved. ^ 

—It Is a widespread cultural practice with developing norms and social 
acceptance. 

—It Is a neighborhood phenomenon affording convenience and a familiar 
situation. 

—Transportation time and strain are minimized for child and parent. 
—The resource affords the flexibility needed to meet varying work 

schedules of parents. 
—It accotnnodates children of any age and all of the children In the 

family. 



-It Is economical for one or two children. 

-The consumer can control- the selection and participation process. 
-It Is a socially approachable and manageable resource for the day care 
consumer. 

-It affords a tolerable degree of delegation of authority, care and 
nuturing role without serious threat to feelings of parental possesslve- 
ness. 

-It Is able to accommodate the mildly sick child If necessary. 

-The economic need of the working mother who must Join the labor force 
finds a completnentary fit with the relatively low economic need of 
the caregiver who can afford to stay home because of her relatively 
higher family Income, but who can use the extra $1,000 or $2»000 per 
year. 

The young family of the working mother who has children under six finds 
a complementary fit with the somewhat older family of tite caregiver 
who completes her partially empty nest with day care children. 
■Family day care results from a subtle process of self-selection between 
consumer and caregiver, allowing for Idiosyncratic Individualization 
of values, preferences, needs and patterns of adaptive behavior. 
■Mothers and caregivers alike report satisfaction with the other's concern 
for the child, satisfaction with the child's adjustment, and with the 
arrangement generally, even though they may experience strains In the 
roles they perform In the process of maintaining the child care 
arrangements . 
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Why does the family day care arrangement provide a favorable child rearing, 
virontnent for the child? 
—It provides continuity of care for a substantial proportion of the 

children Involved, and the possibility of a sustained consistent 

relationship with a nurturant caregiver. 
'-Because It is a viable, feasible social arrangement with which the 

mother and the caregiver tend to be satisfied. It has a generally 

positive, conflict-free atmosphere. 
—The caregiver Is apt to be mature, experienced, capable, warm, nurturant, 

and relatively child oriented. 
—The caregiver's motivations for giving care tend not to be mercenary or 

economically driven but Involve a modest degree of economic need and 

a considerable expressive need to be caring for children. 
—The family setting and neighborhood locale provide a familiar kind of 

social and physical environment that affords an easy bridge between 

home and setting. 

—Only a small nutrber of children are typically found in private family 
day care arrangements— an overriding fact that assures a nunber of 
related benefits. 

—It affords the possibility of Individualization and responsiveness to 

the affective needs of the child. 
—It affords the Infant, toddler, oryouny child a high degree of 

accessibility to the caregiver. 
—It facilitates a manageable separation experience for the child of 

the working mother. 
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—It affords a low-powered environment. Informal, and unstructured, 

with opportunities fbr spontaneous play. 
—It permits a relaxed atmosphere with minimum regulation and 

regimentation of the child. 
—Caregiver Is able to learn the special Interests and needs of the 

child as well as the desires and styles of his parents. 
—The caregiver child ratio Is especially well adapted to Infant care. 
—The home and neighborhood offer socialization experiences well adapted 

to the Interests of toddlers. 
—The variety of new relationships Involved provide learning and 

socialization experiences the child would not have at home. 
—New learning and socialization experiences are provided by the cross- 
age associations typically present In the family da^y care setting. 
Why does private family day care offer special advantages for the develop- 
ment of day care programs? 

—The child development advantages of the family day care environment 
come naturally to the Informal setting, but require considerable 
organizational effort to build into the day care center. \ 
—Since most caregivers have child rearing talent and experience, th^ 
do not require additional training In order to provide ordinary accept- 
able levels of care. 
—The chlld-careglver ratios are such that the caregiver usually can be 

counted on to respond to the child's needs for attention. 
—Caregivers and her neighbors* respond protectively In cases of neglect 
or abuse, and provide society with a first line of defense against 
neglect. 
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—The caregiver Is directly accouiitable to the da\y care consumer and feels. 

accountable to the mother and to the child, as well as to her neighbors, 

for the quality of care that she gives. 
—There exists a natural monitoring process based on observation and 

communication between the two families, with the child, and with 

neighbors. 

—There exists an ample supply of potential good caregivers who are 
recrul table for Informal family daiy care arrangements, thus constitute 
an unused national resource. (One need not and should not think In 
terms of overloading caregivers already being used.) 

—The use of a family setting with Jts Informal form of organization does 
not Introduce overhead costs, zoin^li^roblems, or bureaucracy. 

An Overview of the Disadvantages of Private Family Day Care 

What are some of the disadvantages that deserve our attention? Again 
let us consider them In the same three groupings as we did for the advantages: 
those of family da^y care as a social system, as a child-rearing environment, 
and as- a target population for day care programs. 

For whom Is family da\y care not a satisfactory form of arrangement? 

—It Is uneconomical for large families. 

—According to going rates, caregivers dp better financially If they take 

one child from two families than If they take two children from one family. 
—It Is Inconvenient for large families; use of home care Is associated 

with larger numbers. of children. 
—Many day care consumers have anxiety about finding, approaching and 

selecting caii^ylvers; finding these arrangements can be difficult without 

help with Information and referral. 
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—Some family day care users prefer other forms of care, especially home 

care, or not working at all. 
—Many perhaps most working mothers and caregivers experience strain In 

managing their dual roles of working mother and homemaker or caregiver 

and homemaker. 

—Such role strain Is Importantly a function of the long hours, of work 
and that the child must be In care. 

—Many caregivers and users need to learn how to communicate effectively with 
one another to prevent mutual dissatisfaction with the arrangement. 

—Some (relatively few) caregivers and users quite lack the Interpersonal 
ODmpetenoe needed to conmunlcate and manage successfully the relation- 
ships Involved. 

What are the drawbacks of family da^y care as a child-rearing environment? 
—Caregivers my vary widely In their capacities and talents for child- 
rearing. 

—The amount of educational enrichment, e.g., language stimulation, may 
be limited In some homes, suggesting a need for supplementary experiences 
either In the home or part-time at a child development oriented center. 

--Arrangements sometimes lack stability, resulting In repeated discontinuity 
of care for child and need for stabilizing Influences. 

—Some care may occur In substandard housing and In unfavorable neighbor- 
hood environments. 

—A s4iaVl proportion of caregivers take too many children. This Is a 
deviant group that calls for licensing and new Intervention approaches. 
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Vftiat dIffiScultles and challenges does private family daty care present 
for program development? 

—Since private. Informal, neighborhood family day care Is a widespread 
and viable phenomenon. It cannot be prevented or stopped, and most 
of Its users are not recrultable to other forms of care; therefore It 
can be Influenced favorably only by social policy changes, preventive 
programs, and support Systems that will strengthen Its operation as a 
natural system. 

—It Is a population that largely must be reached by approaches that can 
work effectively at the neighborhood level, e.g. Day Care Neighbor 
Service and the Community Family Day Care Project. 

—Licensing seems reasonable but has been Ineffective as a program for 
informal family da\y care. (In opinion. It Is Inapplicable to the 
typical Informal arrangement which rarely Involves more than five 
children under six Including the caregiver's own children, and usually 
less (Emien, Donoghue and LaForge, 1971), but Is both needed and 
applicable to homes taking In lai^ nunters of children.) 

—Overloaded homes, though relatively few in nunter, are a serious threat 
to the welfare of the children involved and are difficult to deal with 
effectively. 

—In order to function well, private family day care needs as one support 
system, an Information and referral program that Is both centralized 
city wide and decentralized to the neighborhood level where most of 
Information processing takes place. 

—Private family day care requires direct purchase of service by the 
day care consumer, and public programs are reluctant to subsidize the 
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consumer, preferring subsidies^ of child care resources or restricting 
the spending of funds for use only of certified homes or supervised 
placements. 

—Private family day care's greatest dravback is the program-defeating 
attitude towards it by the public and professional world. 

A Few Key Issues 

a. Stability: Is Family Day Care Really a Viable Social Arrangement? 

This is one of the primary questions we are addressing in the Portland 
Field Study. We were concerned about the discontinuity of care, turnover, 
and chaotic patterns of care. It appeared to us that family day care was 
perhaps an inherently instable form of social arrangement, and much of our 
research has concentrated on identifying the sources of instability and 
trying to think through ways to bring stabilizing influences to bear upon 
the processes involved. Those of you who have plowed through the data of 
our last report (Emien, Donoghue, and LaForge, 1971) know that we have 
come to see this matter somewhat differently. While some of our samples 
have yielded median durations of under two months, or three months, when 
sampling from new or terminated arrangements of working mothers or from the 
contacts of the Day Care Neighbor Service which picks up arrangements no 
matter for what transitory purpose, our sample of ongoing arrangements was 
indeed characterized by a very respectable degree of stability. - Fifty- 
three per cent of these arrangements lasted more than a year. 

Now duration itself is not a sufficient indicator of stability nor 
certainly of quality. Duration can mean many things. Occasionally 
pathological relationships persist a long time, and short durations ma^y be 
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planful, sensible arrangements or even contribute to the child's experiencing 
variety that may have value. But most of us would probably be willing to 
make the assumption that a pattern of repeated changes In child care arrange- 
ments could adversely affect the child and that simple continuity of the 
arrangement itself Is one of the necessary conditions for sustaining meaning- 
ful relationships, nuture, and socialization. We shall turn to other such 
dimensions In a moment; for now I should like to state the conclusion that 
family day care 1^ a stable form of arrangement for a substantial proportion 
of users. 

Our panel studty data which have not yet been reported formally also tend 
to confirm this conclusion. Even though the iiiedlan duration of these arrange- 
ments which were followed from Inception to termination was three months, 
eighty per cent of them were terminated for extrinsic reasons rather than due 
to dissatisfaction with the arrangement, that Is due to summer vacations, 
changes In residence and jobs— characteristics not so much of Instability of 
the arrangement but of normal, practical changes In the circumstances of 
family life. Add to this the fact that the family day care arrangement Is 
well adapted to short-term purposes, and we Interpret our duration data as 
showing that the arrangement Itself Is not Inherently unstable but an 
arrangement the life of which Is highly contingent upon external conditions 
and the purposes for which It Is used. The data reported by Perry (1961), 
Sale (1971), and even of Wlllner (1971, p. 33) are consistent with this 
conclusion, although Ulllner emphasizes the turnover In his Interpretations. 

The problem of Interpreting duration data has plagued us too. Originally 
we were dismayed at the apparent overall discontinuity of care In family 
day care, but summary statistics such as median durations reflect so many 
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legitimate reasons for a short arrangement that a two or thiree month median 
duration by Itself does not look ominous to us anymore, especially when the 
sampling frame Is arrangements that just began or just ended. By the same 
token, median durations of over one year are Impress'^ve even for those that 
were sampled from on-going arrangements prevalent at any given time and of 
varying durations when sampled. 

On the other hand, there Is a small group of day care consumers who 
repeatedly make one marginal arrangement after another. These women appear 
to lack some of the Interpersonal abilities needed to cope with the day care 
relationships as well as other relationships In their lives. They make up 
a special population at risk that can be reached, however, through programs 
such as the Day Care Neighbor Service and deserve further research. 

One of tlie unique virtues of neighborhood family day care Is that there Is 
a caregiver for everyone. The n\yster1es of the self-selection process 
sometimes take on the appearance of a natural Informal child welfare service. 
We have found that some of the mothers who lead chaotic lives and who shun 
the services of social agencies as best they can gravitate to caregivers 
who, though they may look disreputable and unllcensable, have a special 
capacity to meet the mother's overwhelming personal needs and to accommodate 
her unpredictable behaviors to extreme degrees of flexibility altering 
patterns of life for the caregiver's entire family. These caregivers can 
bring about more stable conditions for the children than otheiwlse would 

♦ 

occur. In effect, they provide a neglect-preventive service. Also the 
helpful third-party role of the "ddy care neighbor" frequently facilitate!: 
such stabilizing processes. 
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b. Flexibility. Self-Selection, and Social Exchange; l^at Is so Unique 
about the Adaptive Character of Informal Family Day Care Arrangeoents? 

Another waiy of stating the same conclusion about the viability of family 
day care is to say that the social Interaction between the working mother and 
the caregiver within the arrangement is managed with considerable success, 
though with some exceptions. Let us examine some of the features of their 
social interaction which contribute to this success. For a more complete 
treatment of the subject, see Child Care by Kith (1971). Our study has lied 
us to be Impressed by family daiy care oS a creative social achievement. For 
both the caregiver and the care user it is an adaptation of family life. For 
the working mother it is a way of acquiring "an extended family" within the 
neighborhood, with kith though not with kin, while for the caregiver it 
involves a modest and manageable expansion and modification of family life. 
Family day care is workable because for neither party does it require radical 
departures from ordinary behavior, experience, talents, or motivations. 

In addition to the complementai^ fit in economic circumstances and 
stages of family development between mother and caregiver, family da^y care has 
a manifest feasibility as a social system that derives from its many faceted 
convenience for the working mother. A primaty consideration Is that the 
caregiver's home be near by in the neighborhood. In Portland, one stuoly and 
a replication found seventy-two per cent and seventy-four per cent of arrange- 
ments within one mile of home, and beneath this statistic lies a relationship 
which Zipf (1949) calls the "principle of least effort"; we found that the 
cumulative percentage of arrangements increases as the logarithm of the 
distance (Kith, pp. 59-62). Of course, in California one would have to double 
any distances that normal people would travel! Sale found comparable per- 
centages lor two miles (1971, p.58 )• 
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However, the feasibility of family day care also depends In large measure 
on the capacity of the caregiver and her family to acconmodate v/lth flexibility 
the Idiosyncratic needs of the working mother and her family, such as her hours, 
and work schedule, the age composition of her family, the health condition of 
the child, and the temporary or changing needs for care. Our study of the 
Day Care Neighbor Service also found family day care used for many special 
reasons other than working, with temporary short-term recreation and relief 
from child care responsibilities heading the list of reasons other than work 
for requesting day care. 

Quoting from that report: 



One of the reasons It Is Impor^nt to recognize the heterogeneity 
of requests that come to the Day Care Neighbor Service Is that these 
requests are not easily accommodated by organized day care programs, 
either by a day care center or by agency-supervised family day care. 
Litwak,* In arguing that family structure In the United States con- 
stitutes a "modified extended family," develops a "shared functions" 
theory In which It Is asserted that the division of labor between 
bureaucratic organizations and the family Is not based on functions 
such as assistance, child care, or education, but on the regularity 
with which a function Is to be performed. The family carries re- 
sponsibility for the Irregular, Idiosyncratic tasks while bureau- 
cracies tend to assume responsibility for those regular and persistent 
tasks that will fit Into formal programs for broad categories of 
people. 

Litwak's claims regarding the family apply also to the use of non- 
relatives vyho are available ^n the neighborhood. Neighborhood day 
care arrangements are especially well adapted to meeting the needs of 
families for day care when those needs are unusual In nature and when 
the pattern of child care needed Is either part-time or Irregular and 
of short duration. One hardly presents oneself to a social agency to 
request day care for a few days while hiding from the boy's father, for 
going to church, for recreation, or for taking a vacation without the 
children. At the same time these special requests reveal the extent to 
which Illness of the mother, the child, or the sitter can be a source of 
disruption of the child care arrangement and of need for an additional 
temporary arrangement. The stability of any kind of child care arrange- 
ment requires backup support v/hen contingencies arise. 

Emlen and Watson, Matdimaklng In Neighborhood Day Care , 1970, pp. 55-56. 

*Eugene Litwak, "Extended Kin Relations In an Industrial Dentocratlc 
Society," In Social Structure and the Family; Gene rati onal Re 1 a t1 on s , 
Edited by Ethel Shanas and Gordon ^if. Strelb (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1965), pp. 290-323/V 
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Family day care allows for a subtle process of self-selection to take 
place betyeen consumer and caregiver, and allows for individualized patterns 
of adaptation for maintanence of the relationship. Based on individual 
values and preferences, family day care offers a choice and permits an 
Individualized selection to take place. It allows for the achievement and 
maintanence of a desired degree of sociiil distance, of cooperation and of 
control of the social interaction between the mother and caregiver. We 
found, for example, that the dynainics of their social relationships diffter 
markedly depending upon how the arrangement began, that is whether they 
began as friends or whether they did not know each other before and dis- 
covered one another through a newspaper classified ad or a referral. - 

Between women who knew each other before the arrangement began, the 
friendship itself was the bond or social glue that held the arrangement 
together. The degree of continuing friendship was associated with the degree 
of satisfaction with tie arrangement, while mere acquaintance involving 
perhaps a presumption on friendship was associated with dissatisfaction with 
the arrangement. When dissatisfaction occurs between friends it can 
threaten the friendship as well as the child care arrangement. 

Those who started out with an initially contractual arrangement tended 
to develop a mora extensive system of mutual satisfaction which were not 
associated with the degree of friendship. For those Initially strangers 
It was the balanced exchange of satisfaction, a reciprocity of mutual benefits 
that served as a bond. Between strangers the norms more clearly encouraged 
discussing the practical instrumental conditions of the arrangement as the 
arrangement began and also as problems arose. Yet there was also freedom 
to regulate the degree of closeness or social distance with which they would 
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be comfortable. Within the contractual context of this social arrangement 
friendships did develop and when they did they provided an extra bonus; the 
closeness was associated with an enduring arrangement. 

Both types of arrangement, those between friends and those between 
strangers, though the dynamics of negotiation differed, nevertheless proved 
to be relatively successfully managed relationships, with a workable balance 
between closeness and distance; with enough communication, control and 
effective adaptive mechanisms for dealing with Issues that arise; with enough 
shared values, norms and expectations, commonality of view, and approval of 
the other as a mother or as a person to permit congenial relations; with some 
balance of give and take or fair exchange between the families so that 
neither party feels continually exploited; with a degree of delegation to the 
caregiver of authority, control and nuturing role that Is tolerable to the 
mother as without threat of caregiver posses si veness, yet satisfying to the 
caregiver's need to piety her caregiver role In her own ws^r; with an adaptation 
by the child to the day care experience that Is satisfactory to both mother 
and the caregiver; and finally simply with elements of liking or attraction 
between the two women and between caregiver and child. 

Though family dc^ care arrangements ma^y differ widely In what users and 
givers are looking for and In which their desires are achieved, are generally 
favorable. Satisfaction data from surveys (Perry, 196a Ruderman, 1968; Low 
and Splndler, 1968; Emlen, 1971) are reasonably conslstant. Reported 
satisfaction levels ark high despite a number of strains. Our own studies 
are more detailed with respect to the specific sources of satisfaction and 
dissatisfaction (Emlen, Donoghue, and LaForge, 1971). Our factor analytic 
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vrark shows that both parties are able to discriminate readily between satis- 
faction on one Issue and dissatisfaction on another. 

Perceived satisfaction levels are high especially with adjustrnent of the 
child and with the other woman's concern for the child. Our studies of the 
social Interaction betv/een mothers and sitters In family day care has re- 
vealed a remarkable capacity for both parties to overcome the strains they 
report arising from competing role requirements of being working mother and 
homemaker and caregiver and homemaker. Despite these pressures they are able 
to create an arrangement In which they can report a high degree of satisfaction 
with the arrangement Itself, with the adjustment of the child, and with each 
other. 

It Is Important to emphasize these Interactional characteristics because 
they raise Important Issues for practice. The question Is how Important Is 
an optimum matching between mother and caregiver and caregiver and child 
either for making a stable arrangement or for having favorable effects on the 
child. Ue have collected the data for an attack on this problem and are In 
the process of analyzing them. I can only report preliminary Impressions at 

this point which are that a subtle practice of self-selection and negotiation 

. . ^ jtoes take d1 ace. and I would^bet It 

directly between the mother and careglver/fs more Tlkeiy to lead to optimum 

matching than could be accomplished on a rational basis by a professional 

person or any third party. In the Day Care Neighbor Service, however, we 

did find that It Is possible to facilitate the natural processes by which 

self-selection takes place (Collins and Watson, 1969; Emien and Watson, 1970; 

Emien, 1970). 

c. Group Size: A Dominant Determinant of Quality In Family Day Care 

as a Child-Rearing Environment 
Just as Prescott, et a1. (1967) found the size of the day care center a 
profoundly Important variable In determining the character of group care as 
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a child-rearing environment, so also In family da(y care It Is likely that 
similar results will be found though the situation and the phenomena are on 
a very different scale. 

Many of the favorable charactertstics of family day care are made possible 
by the small nunter of children typically found In these settings. By the 
same taken the overloaded home looms large among the hazards of family day 
care not for Its frequency so much as for Its harm for those children who are 
affected. 

To dramatize the potential Impact of group size on the complexity of social 
Interaction, consider the number of two-wa^y relationships that are possible 
(Hare, 1962, Handbook of Small Group Research, p. 228): 



group size 
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Naturally, because of this situation, the amount of comnunl cation possible 
per person within a group becomes sharply curtailed, as does the ability of 
a caregiver to attend to and Influence what Is going on In an Individualized 
way. The larger the group the greater the need for social structure, for 
constraint and order, for supervision and leadership, for teaching skill and 
training and for educational programming, as well as simply for subgroups and 
additional staffing. The large homes tend to lack these additional requisites 
for quality program. The large family day care home Is a deviant type of 
enterprise', commerclKilly motivated and run more like a small business than 
like a family activity. On a prima facie basis It seems likely that this 
deviant subgroup of family day care offers a child-rearing environment that 
- Is grossly deficient and deserves special study of the settings and of their 
users. Feasible methods need to be developed also for putting them out of 
business, for controlling the numbers of children Involved, or for bringing 
to these settings something that can Improve what they have to offer. 

This is a plea also to researchers Interested in studying the effects 
of family day care on the development of children to take the variable of 
group size into account. Our data would suggest that there are really two 
quite different types of family day care— the normal type and the deviant 
type. The Westinghouse-Uestat Stu(|y reported a mean size of 1.6 children 
per family day care situation. (Although I have reason to believe their 
figure is too low for artifactual reasons.) In our Portland study we found 
a mean of 2.35 total day care children under six and a mean of 3«30 tot^l 
children under six in the home Including the caregiver's own children. Only 
five per cent of our sample Involved six or more children under six in the 
home Including the caregiver's ov/n children. Since the frequencies dropped 
off very rapidly after three children under six it suggests that a largefv 
number of children represents quite a differentjobenomenon. Intervention 



programs probably need to tackle these two groups In quite different vidys and 
to treat them as different groups In studying the effects on children. 

Demonstrations of Intervention Programs and Support Systems for Family Day 



concerning Interventions to Improve family ddy care It Is a problem to know 
what to include. A great deal of what has been done in family day care has 
not been studied systematically. Family day care as an agency -supervised 
program has been around for many years, standards for it have been articulated 



by the Child Welfare League of America, and some expansion of this form 
of care has occurred in connection with comprehensive daiy care efforts in 
many cities. Yet little research has been done to test whether agency 
family day care does effectively what it attempts to do. Radinsky (1964) 
in a follow-up study cited evidence that family day care provides agency 
clientele with an alternative to full-time twenty-four hour placement of 
children, thus preventing family break up. Made (1970) in Milwaukie and 
the Family Day Care Careers Program in New York City (undated) represent 
efforts to integrate agency supervision with career lines and training in 
family day care as an anti -poverty and compensatory educational program, 
but without clear cut results yet so far as I am aware. 

Among the more selective and focused educational intervention programs 
for family day care, Ira Gordon ( ) and Susan Qray (1970), deserve 
mention because they have added family ds\y care to the settings in which 
educational Interventions have been studied. 

However, so little has been done that directly shov/s effects on the 
children, that I want to concentrate on discussing those programs that have 
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In considering demonstration projects that have addressed questions 
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demonstrated feasible watys of reaching the family daiy care population on a 
larger scale. Hopefully, through feasible potentially large-scale programs 
we can turn to research telling which programs also are effective In bringing 
about changes In the lives of the children. 

One potentially large-scale program I shall not discuss Is licensing. Morris 
Class will cover that subject and we shall be debating the Issues. The evidence 
suggests to me that licensing Is not a feasible program for reaching the great 
bulk of family day care arrangements and that we need research on what forms 
of regulation will work, for which groups, and why. 

Subsidies represent another potential kind of Intervention about v;h1ch we 
might speculate In our discussion. What might we expect from subsidizing the 
da^ care consumer through the voucher system giving freedom of choice In 
selection of da\y care resources? And what might we expect from subsidizing 
the caregiver? Are thens ways of subsidizing day care so that the children 
will actually benefit? own opinion Is that the scarce financial resources 
for day care should be allocated to subsidizing specific support systems the 
feasibility, and possibly the effectiveness, of which have been demonstrated— 
whether it Is licensing, subsidies, reduced hours, nelghbhorhood improvement, 
educational Interventions, consultation, or Information and referral. We 
need to know what It takes to make an Intervention work and how applicable It 
is to which segments of the target population, as well as what Its effects 
probably are on the families and children Involved. 

A useful way of sharpening the Issues regarding approaches to family day 
care might be to compare and contrast the two demonstrations represented at 
this conference—the Day Care Neighbor Service and the Community Family Day 
Care Project. The staff from both are here and can speak for themselves, and 
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I think some of the similarities and differences are worth pointing out. 

Most of you probably already are famll lar with the two projects and I 
shall not try to restate the literature on them. Both represent neighborhood 
approaches to finding and strengthening private family day care arrangements. 
Both projects have found these arrangements accessible to influence though 
one Involved a simpler model and the other is more comprehensive and varied 
in what it is trying. 

Very simply the Day Care Neighbor Service involved finding some fifteen 

home-centered women who were providing family ds^ care themselves and who 

I 

also were discovered as the active" person in their neighborhoods In helping 
their neighbors with babysitting problems. These de^ care neighbors were 
paid $25.00 per month and provided with expert consultation. The consultant 
not only discovered them but provided them with continuing support in their 
roles, identified problems and needs of particular children, and disseminated 
child development ideas. The objective was to improve the quality of privately 
arranged da\y care in neighborhoods by influencing the way in which dety care 
arrangements are made and maintained. Specifically the service was designed 
to perform the following functions: 

(1) To provide referral information and suggestions to families who are 
looking for daty care resources. 

(2) To recruit caregivers upon user demand. 

(3) To facilitate the process by which matchmaking takes place betv/een 
da\y care users and caregivers. 

(4) To help caregivers and users deal with problems that arise. 

(5) To respond protectively to neglect and abuse (an unanticipated 
function of the service). 

The results of the demonstration shov/ed that the service did work as a 
system performing the functions iotepded though with wide variations among 
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the daiy care neighbors. The demonstration showed that the fifteen da^y care 
neighbors could "reach" In some sense some 882 children In a year through 
the network and processes of tlie service that costs out at around $40.00 per 
child. The service has limited objectives and Is best seen as an adjunct to 
more comprehensive approaches. Its uniqueness lies In the fact that It uses 
natural systems of service delivery and Its consultation method does not 
require neighborhood organization thus enabling the service to reach Individuals 
who are reluctant tO' associate themselves with formal programs. 

Both the Portland and the Pasadena projects have demonstrated that the 
users and givers of private family dey care can be reached In a way that makes 
them accessible to the delivery of. service. So agency-bound does thinking about 
delivery of service tend to be that it is alwa^ys something of a surprise to 
find that a program of neighborhood sleuthing will Indeed reveal the existence of 
the vast population of private family da^y care arrangements, and that once 
reached these people can be helped within the context of existing patterns 
of care. Though-.there are interesting differences between the Portland and 
Pasadena projects there is an overall similarity of the thrust of the two 
projects which is to go to the existing arrangements that occur naturally 
within neighborhoods and to help develop them rather than to set up competing 
facilities and try to recruit the users and giver^ of care to other forms of 
da^ care. i 



strenth of neighborhood approaches to family day care. In the Day Care 
Neighbor Service we leaned over backward not to disturb the natural patterns 
of day care behavior. Ue were primarily a research project and the Day Care 



Both the similarities and the differences 




Neighbor Service served as one entree Into the neighborhood. As our 
literature pointed out the professional staff did not work directly with 
the working mothers and the caregivers but only saw and worked with the 
6dy care neighbors who In turn had direct contact with the users and givers 
of .care« Our results^ then» showed what happens with a minimum of Intervention 
Into the natural system of child care and with reliance on a natural neigh- 
borhood support system, whereas Pasadena^s Community Family Day Care Project 
shows what can happen with a considerable amount and variety of Influence 
on the day care arrangement and especially on the caregiver. The Pasadena 
project Is a more multl -faceted effort consisting of more relationships, 
more Interventions, more Influences, and a more comprehensive set of 
Influences. While the Day Care Uelqhbor Service Involved a network of 
d2\y care neighbors, each one worked alone without group Involvement, and 
one-to-one relationships carried the Influence process. In Pasadena, however, 
the caregivers are directly Involved In the project headquarters, their use 
as consultants Is highly reinforced by a variety of social experiences within 
the project. There also are students who visit and help In the homes as an 
Important relationship which continues until Indeed a relationship Is formed 
between the students and the 6dy care giver. And the student Is not the only 
one who visits the home; so do visitors of many kinds. 

It Is not only the home of the caregiver that becomes visible In the 
Pasadena project. The visibility of the entire project Is strikingly different 
from the Day Care Neighbor Service In which the service was sometimes so 
Invisible that the users and givers of care did not know that the day care 
neighbor was a part of a service. In Port.land the day care neighbors did 
not come Into the praject office. By contrast Pasadena has a storefront 
office to which people come In. The project Itself then Is visible as well 
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Its auspices. Pacific Oaks College^wlth a reputation of excellence In early 
childhood education as well as a reputation of respect for people which 
carry over to the community project. Thus, with the visibility of the project 
goes a kind of legitimacy that Is especially significant for family day care 
since the quality of family day care has always tended to be suspect at best 
In the public mind. 

What 1s' Interesting to me Is that the Pasadena approach brings family day 
care out Into the open more than our project did. This Is especially evident 
In relation to the licensing process. Both projects placed little faith In 
day care licensing. Even though California has a stronger licensing law than 
Oregon It Is well known that the law is largely disregarded In family day 
care. In Portland the subject of licensing was less likely to come up betveen 
day care neighbor and users and givers of care because the law did not apply 
to the usual handful of children and because the licensing program Itself 
was less active. The Pasadena project, however, has a constructive linkage 
to the licensing process. At the same time that they pull the hidden arrange- 
ments Into public view their emphasis Is on the more Important dimensions of 
family day care for the child without owremphaslzlng the relatively super- 
ficial and sometimes petty features that are dealt with In licensing programs. 
The Pasadena project not only has a finding process for family day care homes 
but facilitates the licensing process for homes that are found. Even 
licensed homes may be of doubtful quality, and this fact calls for the kind 
of consultative educational and organizational effort that the Community 
Family Day Care Project has for upgrading the quality of care provided. The 
Day Care Neighbor Service likewise addressed the upgrading of quality of care 
but in a more unobtrusive wa^, through consultation with ths day care neighbors 
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Who In Idiosyncratic ways exercise^. judgment In guiding the selection and 
matchmaking proces? and tried to Influence harmful practices they encountered 
as part of a basic human protective respoTise. 

One of the virtues of the Community Family Day Care Project Is tliat It 
offers a comprehensive approach In which It can address all types of day 
care Including group care and family day care and varying alternatives in a 
mix of these types, such as a child in family day care going two days per 
week half day for an enriching group care experience. In addition they are 
learning about approaches to training and about what is involved in facilitating 
the organization of caregivers. The effort here is to stimulate an organiza- 
tional movement that not only can serve its members to improve the quality of 
care but also to become a force in the communj^ty and in the state in promoting 
the interests in which they have a stake. It will be worth studying the 
development of this incipient organization and its ultimate impact on day 
care in a community. 

CONCLUSION 

I personally think the evidence supports the conclusion that the potentials 
of private family day care are sufficieritly promising to justify our accepting 
It as a basic resource to which we could bring supportive services designed to 
strengthen and enrich it further. I believe the evidence supports the view 
that there are feasible watys of doing this. However, more approaches need to 
be tried and demonstrated through systematic research, and within the context 
of such approaches we need to demonstrate the effectiveness of Interventions 
that actually show more favorable results for the children involved. The 
present state of research in family day care has concentrated on showing how 
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It operates as a natural social system and on the characteristics It offers 
as a child-rearing environment. Ultimately we may see family day care become 
an arena for research that shows the measureable outcomes for children. 
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i FOREWORD 

I The following account of what working mothers and their neighborhood 
caregivers want In an arrangement was based on a unique source of data. 
From a panel study of 116 pairs of mothers and sitters v/ho were followed 

v' 

I from the beginning to the end of an arrangement (and on both of whom complete 

I Interview data were obtained), structured Interviews were conducted. The 

I author of this account supervised the Interviewers, reviewed all schedules, 

[ made Independent valldty ratings, and checked all Interviewer ratings for 

if; 

I consistency and supervised the codings of the Interviews. In addition 

j approximately half of all of the Interviews were tape recorded and she 

I listened to all of them— 332 In all (167 mother Interviews and 189 sitter 

^ ^ Interviews, divided among the three waves of Interviews). Most but not all 



of the Interviews taped were selected on a random basis. Before analyzing the 

« 

coded data, she recorded her Impressions of the taped Interviews In order to 
capture In this wa^y, as an additional type of data, the values, sentiments, 
and role expectations of the mothers and sitters. Thus, this account Is 
Intended as an educated set of Impressions to serve as a supplement to systematic 
analyses of response data. Interviewer ratings, and hard data. It captures 
Impressions that may have been lost by the standardized Items and other data, 
and It provides an overview of what each party to the family day care arrange- 
ment seeks from It and succeeds In getting. It should be kept In mind that 
complaints are given a relative sallence^ey may not deserve, since for the 
most part respondents reported being quite happy with their arrangements. 
Although the median duration of these arrangements was three months, eighty 
per cent were terminated for extrinsic reasons and not for dissatisfaction. 

Arthur C. Emien 
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WHAT DO MOTHERS AND CAREGIVERS mil IN A 



FAMILY DAY CARE ARRAHGEMENT? 

X 

INTRODUCTION 

The mothers and sitters In this study had made private paid child 
care arrangements for at least one child under six In the sitter's home 
for ten or more hours per week. They were contacted shortly after the^r 
arrangenients began and asked If they would consent to a series of three 
Interviews about their arrangements. 

The following notes are based upon Impressions formed from listen- 
ing to tapes: 

(1) 55 mother and 65 sitter Interviews about wl>y they made this 
particular arrangement, what they were looking for, and what 
things they discussed when making the arrangement. 

(2) 55 mother and 63 sitter Interviews of ongoing arrangements that 
were one to two months old. This Interview focused on the kinds 
of mother-sitter Interactions that had taken place, how problems. 
If any, had been resolved, and how satisfied they were at that 
time. 

(3) 57 mother and 61 sitter Interviews done shortly after the arrange- 
ment ended. At this time reasons for the arrangement's ending, 
and sources and amount of satisfaction and dissatisfaction were 
discussed. 

Respondents were assured that there was no way for the other party to find 
out what was said to the Interviewer, that everything would be confidential. 
They were told and reminded that sitter Interviewers and mother Inter- 
viewers were not allowed to disctiss cases to Insure that no Information 
could get back to the other party In that way. They gave every appearance 
of speaking frankly and freely about their current arrangements and their 
feelings about da^ care In general. 



What do the Working Mothers Want? 

Perhaps most Important In considering what mothers want In a day care 
arrangement Is a recognition of the reasons they need an arrangement at all. 
They may work for a variety of reasons, many of which are child oriented, 
whether financial, ranging from sheer necessity to wanting "better lives" 
for their children, or a desire to Improve the quality of time spent with 
their children by having some time may from them. Some professional women 




such as pediatricians and social workers, work from a feeling of obligation 
to all children, not just their own. Whether a mother's reasons for working 
are altruistic or child oriented she needs to meet her obligations to her 
job, without being distracted by anxiety for the welfare of her children. 

No matter how good an arrangement might be for them. It Is of no use 
to the working mother unless It Is available for the required hours and 
de^s, dependable on a dayin-day-out basis, within the price range she can 
afford, and to which she can get her child without undue strain In time, 
effort, or money. 

Convenience of location Is essential but has different meanings depending 
upon the mother's circumstances. In the same apartment house or next door 
would seem convenient for all mothers who have to take their children out of 
the home. A mother who has her own car has more freedom than one who has no 
transportation or who must consider where the sitter lives relative to bus 
routes on the mother's way to work. A mother who relies on public trans- 
portation and Is carrying an Infants diaper bag, and purse plus leading a 
toddler must look very close to home for a sitter. Other mothers, who are 
constrained by having both school age and preschool children, need a place 
close enough to school for their children to walk to and from kindergarten. 
An arrangement that Is manageable In the summer may seem Impossible In the 
cold and wet of winter. Conversely, a school year arrangement maty not be 
feasible In the summer when older children are home. Some mothers solve this 
problem by routinely making a summer arrangement for a high school girl to 
come Into the home. 

Finding a sitter who Is available at the hours needed Is no^a problem for 
the mother who works straight 8 to 5 hours, but mothers who p(it In much over- 
time* work split or rotating shifts, such as beginning telephone company 
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operators, waitresses, or hospital employees, find their choice of sitter 
narrowed by the demands of their jobs. They do find good sitters who w1.11 
accommodate to the unusual hours, but there are many others who won't or 
can't because of their obligations to their own families. 

Mothers who were heads of one parent fanrilles and earned low wages had 
some choice of sitters who were willing to lower their usual rates because 
of the mother's need. Uut even If they could affort to pay more, most 
mothers paid a "going rate." 

Once a mother has determined that a sitter meets the requirements of 
pay, hours, and distance, how does she decide whether she wants this woman 
to take care of her child? Many rely on the reassurance of choosing a friend 
or a sitter recomnended by a trusted acquaintance. A large nurnber, however, 
choose strangers for a variety of reasons. Some mothers just don't know 
anyone to ask. Others would not feel comfortable telling a friend how they 
want their child cared for and prefer the control over the arrangement that 
doing business with a stranger gives them. Some have specific requirements 
in mind, not available among known friends. One chose a sitter who would 
let the children "mess" because she thought It good for them but could not 
bear It In her own Immaculate home. A few mothers of one-parent families 
want sitters who have husbands so that their children w111 have some 
experience of a two-parent family. 

Most mothers picked caregivers partly on, the basis of numbers, ages, and 
sex of other children In the sitter's home. Some wanted only one child, same 
age and sex as their own. Others, esp-c1a11y when the child was beyond the 
toddler age or when the arrangement was for two or more children preferred 
more than one other child at the sitter's. None mentioned actively seeking 
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sitters who cared for very large numbers of children. I.e., six or more. 
Some mothers of small Infants wanted a sitter who had no other children at 
home during the day to distract her from care of the baby. One mother's 
doctor recommended that she find a day care home with no other children be- 
cause of her son's sensitivity to communicable diseases. 

Other requirements were mentioned less often than numbers of children. 
Some mothers wanted sitters who had fenced In yards; others mentioned toys 
and pl^iy space. Some stipulated that they expected a sitter to stay home 
when the child was there, while others were delighted with sitters who led 
active lives and took the children along .to store, library, park* or 
meetings. But In selection of a sitter these mothers exercised a great deal 
of control In the kind of environment they wanted for their children, evidenc- 
ing understanding of the needs of the child and of themselves. 

rtost of the above conditions of an arrangement can be checked by phone 
before ever meeting the caregiver. Others, such as kind of neighborhood or 
general appearance of sitter's home, can be observed without entering the 
house. But most mothers do meet their sitters at least once before beginning 
an arrangement. Perhaps the most frequent reason mothers gave for selecting 
the sitter they did choose was child oriented and depended upon actually 
meeting the sitter. "She likes children." "He took to her right awaty." 
"I liked the way she was with her own children." "She seemed to be Interested 
in him (the child)". A sitter who shows concern by asking about a child's 
routines, favorite foods. If he has a Linus blanket, etc., goes a longway- 
to reassure a mother about leaving her child there. 

Dependability of sitters was not often mentioned as a requirement for 
making an arrangement. By and large, sitters are there when needed and 
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mothers assume this will be so. One aspect of dependability that many 
mothers take almost for granted Is that sitters will care for sick children. 
Mothers can and do stay home with e seriously 111 child but cannot adequately 
meet their work, responsibilities If they must be absent every time a child 
has a cold, a stom&ch upset, or Is recuperating from a communicable disease. 
Both mothers and caregivers assume that sitters will provide the special 
care needed at sucSr times, giving nedlcine, keeping the child quiet, or 
whatever rs requ1r<3d. 

A freq.ient concern of mothers at the beginning of an arrangement was that 
sitters B^terclst? falf but effective discipline. The (Expressed concern was 
not that the s' vter might b& c.'ue; to tl^e child but that sht> might let him 
"run wild." Mothers not only reported talking about discipline at their 
Initial meeting with the sitter, biit at the second Interview when the 
arrangement W9S about a month old It was fre»>jently mentioned as a further 
to0c cf discussion. Apparently it was a senisitlve area for both mothers 
and sitters, and a great deal of communication took place concerning It. 
Sitters often told mothers when they had punished the child, b^th t^ie nature 
of the misdeed and corrective measures applied at the time. In the case 
of continuing misbehavior such as biting or hitting, the sitter often asked 
the mother's preference In how to handle It or suggested a method she had 
found effective with her own children; then they would agrra on a single 
consistent way for both to deal with It. It Is Interesting that although 
discipline was both an Initial concern and a matter to be checked on during 
the first month or two of an arrangement. It was Infrequently mentioned at 
termination and was never given as the reason an arrangement ended. 
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Once the child Is at the sitter's, the mother wants to be free while at 
work to give her full attention to her job without nagging guilt or worries 
that her child might be wet, unhappy, or even neglected. Mothers are alert 
to signs that their Infant Is not getting the proper physical care. Does he 
seem hungry when he should have been fed? How many diapers were used? How 
does he react to being left with the sitter each day? Older children are 
often questioned about what happened at the sitter's as well as their feelings 
about being there. 

But the most Important reassurance a mother gets Is through open 
communication about her child with her caregiver. She wants continuing 
evidence that her sitter likes her child and Is Interested In his welfare. 
Conversations were usually reported as brief If there were no problems to 
be discussed; but even a few words about the child's da^y, how long he napped, 
what he ate, successes or failures with toilet training help the mother to 
feel that the sitter is paying attention to the needs of the child. Often 
mothers and sitters take a few minutes to exchange information about the 
child's new accomplishments, difficulties they were both concerned about, 
e.g., learning to pla^ with other children, and take pleasure from the 
results of their mutual efforts in his behalf. The absence of communication 
can be a source of great distress to the mother. One of the most wistfully 
plaintive remarks heard on any tape was that of a mother who said at the 
end of her arrangement, "She didn't tell me what went on with the children." 

Occasionally a mother mentioned that her sitter left her child with a 
substitute caregiver, neighbor, husband, or sitter's teenage child, without 
letting the mother know. When a mother reported this to an interviewer, she 
often seemed reluctant to discuss it with the sitter. It had usually happened 
only once and the mother did not want to jeopardize an othenfise excellent 
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arrangement by complaining about something that might not happen again. At 
the same time, she was concerned and would have welcomed the sitter's mention 
of the substitute as an opportunity to express her unease about It. For 
some mothers this Is a gray area where she Is not certain that she has the 
right to Insist that the sitter be present all the time. Of course other 
mothers did' take the Initiative and tell their sitters, who as often as not 
had not even thought to.meittlon that they had to go out ahlle, and that the 
mother wanted to be told In advance when the sitter had to leave and who would 
be In charge of the child. 

When real or suspected problems exist, fee.ling free to ask about them can 
be Important to the success of an arrangement. Mothers In general seem to 
feel more free than sitters to react to certain things. If a sitter reported 
that she had let the child go to the comer store, the nother could say that 
she would rather not have the child do that. If the child tells his mother 
that something has happened at the sitter's, the mother usually asks the 
sitter and very often finds that the child has reported only part of the story 
or has misconstrued what went on. rtothers can^and do lay down the rules for 
feeding, request more frequent changing, establish bounds for a child's 
freedom, but, within the limits set, leave the sitter free to handle the 
child as she thinks best. 

The Important thing to mothers Is that they feel they know what Is going 
on and that they do exercise some control over the day care situation. If 
the child Is In a situation she likes. Is being handled the way she wants, 
and Is happy there, a mother can go to work not only with an easy conscience 
but peace of mind about her arrangement. 
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What do Caregivers Want? 

Why do sitters sit? Most of the sitters In our study are women who were 
content to std^y home» who (over eighty per cent) feel a woman should not work 
unless she really has to» but who like the extra money they can make while 
being at home themselves. As might be expected, they said they did It be- 
cause they like children. Some have older children with perhaps one or two 
still at home. Their primary responsibilities are seen to be to their own 
families. Soriie» for this reason* discontinue sitting each summer so that 
they can be free to do things with their own children. 

For the average s1tter« In this sample* the first requirement for a baby- 
sitting arrangement Is that It not be disruptive of family 11f^. The hours 
and nunter and ages of chlldran are more Important than money In determining 
whether she will make a particular arrangement. Some want only Infants; 
others refuse Infants and will take only children the age of their own. 
Most take only one or two families and have about three preschool children 
In their homes. 

It Is therefore Important that the day care child fits In with other 
children. This does not preclude a child with problems, but the kind of 
problems and how amenable they are to the sitter's Intervention Is crucial. 
A child who has a negative Influence on the behavior of the other children In 
the home laay be tolerated If his behavior can be modified, but not If be- 
havior of other children deteriorates due to his presence. 

Related to effects on family life Is the mother's pick up and delivery 
of the child at agreed upon times and her notification of the sitter when her 
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plans change. A sitter may feel unable to plan her If she Is waiting— 
not knowing If or when a child w111 come. Children who come at noon or 
during nap time were spoken of as disruptive— disturbing the rout1ne» making 
It difficult to handle children who had been at the sitter's since early 
morning. A child left late Is an Inconvenience particularly If, as In many 
cases, the sitter's husband doesn't mind If she sits as long as It Is only 
while he Is gone from the home. Many sitters plan to spend their time with 
the children In the late afternoon but to have day care children gone by the 
time they are busy In the kitchen preparing their own family's dinner. A 
mother coming to pick up a child at this time maiy be an annoyance to the 
husband and a reason for dinner being burned or late. Incidentally, how 
often the mother stops to talk, and how long she spends at the sitter's were 
thought Initially to be good Indicants of the relationship betv/een mother and 
sitter. At this point, there seems reason to doubt that mother spending a 
great deal of time talking to the sitter Is good for an arrangement. 

^ Sitters want to know details relevant to their care of the child and do 
not resent the time necessary to talk about these. They want mothers to let 
them know In the morning when anything unusual has happened: not enough 
sleep, breakfast eaten, medicine to be given, temporary restrictions on a 
child's activity, etc.; and In the tmnlng they want to be able to te11 the 
mother the child had a good day, how he got that bruise or scratch and how 
the sitter handled It. They particularly want the mother to communicate 
changes In her plans to leave or pick up the child. 

Some sitters do enjoy chatting with the mother, perhaps a half hour or 
more, but most see a lengthy visit as an Intrusion. If the mother stops In 
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the morning when other children are arriving, she takes the sitter's 
attention when tiie sitter feels it should be available for the children, 
greeting tliem, helping them get started on the day's activities. 

The evening Is the time of greatest strain. Children are tired and 
hungiry, the other mother Is arriving for her child and a notiier who settles 
down for a social chat at this time disrupts tlie routine.. But primarily 
sitters complain about the effect of mother's presence on the behavior of 
the child at this hour. Her appearance Is a sign that It Is time to go; he 
wants her attention; he Is hard for the sitter to handle when mother is there. 
Nar\y sitters agonize, "Should I or shouldn't I take the Initiative In 
handling him while mother Is present?" 

Sitters do not feel kindly either toward mothers who call during the day 
to check up on the sitter or just to talk. This takes them from the children 
who need to know the sitter Is In control, and checking up Implies the mother 
does not have confidence In her sitter. 

There are many subtle variations In role definition and a few arrangenents 
end because mothers and sitters see the role differently: the amount of 
affection a sitter should give the child, the division of her attention between 
her own and the daiy care child, the amount of time she should spend playing 
with him, whether she statys home all the time, takes the child out with her or 
leaves him with a substitute sitter. These are a few of the differences In role 
ascription that can cause trouble between mother and sitter If expectations 
differ and neither Is willing to give In on some particular issue. 

Basically, sitters feel that their Job Involves taking adequate physical 
care of children left In their care; keeping them fed, napped, changed, safe. 
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and happy. It Is equally Important that the daiy care child become adjusted, 
be reasonably content to be at this sitter's, both for practical reasons 
Involving the sitter's duties to family and other day care children and 
because his rejection of the sitter or his Inability to get along with the 
group Is a reflection on her adequacy as a day care giver. Besides, the 
sitter gets satisfaction from doing her job we11. 

A new daty care child presAits a challenge to the sitter. She must over- 
come his feelings of strangeness, 1eam his needs, teach him the rules of 
the house, and, hopefully, arrive at a state of mutual affection and under- 
standing. For a normal child at least a week, maybe more. Is needed before 
a11 begin to feel comfortable with the altered situation. Perhaps one 
sitter's comment throws light on this subject. "Breaking In a new child Is 
just too hard. These children are used to each other now; we a11 get along 
we11; no I don't think I'll get a new one to replace the one who left." 
What If the "breaking In" process does not go according to expectations? It 
represents a failure to the sitter. Only a few of the most experienced 
babysitters seemed aware that s1tter»ch11d "nilsflts" were to be expected 
and such an arrangement should be terminated quickly. Occasionally a sitter 
would explain to the mother why the child did not fit Into the group and 
In addition find her another sitter where the child would not, for example, 
be too young for the other children or the only g1r1 In a group of boys. 

The above discussion refers to normal children. If a sitter knows from 
the mother or concludes from her observation that this Is a child who has 
special problems, she may take on the task of his care with the hope and 
expectation that she can help him. Needless to say, the shy, withdrawn, 
neglected or slow child Is far niore 11ke1y to be accepted by a sitter than 
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Is the acting out, destructive child. His behavior conflicts with her first need, 
that a didy care child not be a disruptive Influence on the other di^ care 
children or on family life. Realistically, a sitter who Is responsible for two or 
three small children and her household chores during the da^ cannot give one 
child her undivided attention. If she does, ciiaos results. One sitter kept tv/o 
such children from the same family and was pleased with the changes In their 
behavior while she had them. She was young, optimistic, and had no children 
of her own. Eventually she gave up the children, ostensibly because she was 
pregnant and had a heart murmur so had to conserve her strength; but the last 
Interview revealed a great deal of discouragement because the children's be- 
havior was returning to Its former level, due, she felt, to a worsening of their 
home situation. 

This brings Into focus the mother's role In the sitter's feeling of 
accomplishment. The Ideal situation fbr the sitter Is one where the mother takes 
good care of the child at home and actively cooperates with the sitter In 
working out agreements about how to handle him. Perhaps one of the most bitter, 
though not frequent, complaints of sitters Is that their work Is wasted If the 
mother does not follow through. It Is discouraging In any job fbr one's work 
to be ruined by someone else's Indifference, and sitters see the job of baby- 
sitting as a team effort that requires mother and sitter working together to 
produce a healthy, happy child. One person cannot accomplish much If the 
other does not do her share. This becomes most obvious In the care of bablies 
and toddlers. Sitters sometimes complain that they work hard to clear up 
diaper rash, only to have the child returned to them each Monday morning with 
the diaper rash back. Toilet training causes the same kind of frustration. 
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"It doesn't do any good for me to work with him to keep him dry. If she 
doesn't do anything at home. Each week I have to start all over," A sitter 
for a retarded child was even more discouraged. "I got him to the point 
he was dry almost all the time. I didn't have him trained; he had me tralned- 
but he was dry. I had him eating with a spoon Instead of his fingers. But 
she didn't try at all, and he just went backward every time he was home." 

The average sitter takes pride In the job she Is doing. She would like 
not only cooperation from the mother but some Indication that she is doing 
her work well. Adequate development In a happy child Is frequently all a 
sitter needs to make her feel her efforts are worthwhile. Perhaps sitters 
of school age children find fewer Intrinsic rewards in the child's develop- 
ment, but for sitters for the younger age group we studied, this Is a very 
Important source of satisfaction, from teaching the youngest to accept solid 
foods to getting the oldest to learn to tie his shoes before starting kinder- 
garten. They do not, by and large, see this as a teaching role, but part of 
a sitter's job and much more of it nay go. on than was ever mentioned to 
Interviewers. 

A third need of sitters is modest but fair pey for the jobs they do. An 
item they were given, "I think sitters are usually not paid enough," has as 
many sitters disagreeing as agreeing with it. For a single child whose 
mother works five da^ys a week, the average paiy to the sitter in the Portland, 
Oregon, area is $3.00 a d^y or $15.00 a week. When the sitter has the child 
ten hours a day, this figure results in a gross hourly wage of thirty cents 
an hour. For two-child families the average rate is $4.50 to $5.00 a d^y, 
making it harder for mothers of multiple child families to find sitters and 
cutting down the p^y of sitters who will sit for these mothers. 
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Out of this the sitter usually has the cost of one meal, occasionally 
two. and snacks for the child. There are the Indirect, almost never men- 
tioned, costs of utilities and wear, tear and breakage of home furnishings. 
Infrequently a sitter provides breakfast as well as lunch, often not as part 
of the original agreement. She may keep the clilld when the mother has to 
work overtime, not always for an extra charge; a few do the laundry for 
babies because "It Is more convenient." 

Why then Is there such a split of opinion among sitters as to whether 
they are paid enough? Some sitters answer on the basis of the work they do; 
others on the ability of mothers to pay. Some regard their sitting Income 
almost as "found" money, since they are home anyway; others look on sitting 
as a business which provides a definite supplement to the family Income. 
The "average" sitter is not distinguished by any one or any particular 
combination of these attitudes. She me\y wish she made more money, feel 
that her services are under-valued; but her suggestions more often veer to- 
ward thoughts of government subsidies than to requesting more pay from the 
mother. Many a sitter during the interview stopped when she came to the 
item about being paid enough and explained to the interviewer that she knows 
from her own experience when she was a working mother how little a mother 
has in take-home p«(y after taxes, social security, transportation, clothing 
expenses and babysitting fees. Sitters are parti cularily solicitous of 
mothers who are "going it alone" and some will reduce f^es based on ability 
to paty. 

Perhaps one reason sitters are not up in arms about their rate of pay 
is that they are private entrepreneurs in a competitive market. There are 
many children who ne6d babysitters, but they are available only if the sitter 
does not price herself out of the market. A sitter can be particular about 
which children to take, but not about the price sWupoaher services. 
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There Is a "going rate" for sitters and even the motlier who could afford 
to pay a great deal more does not do so. If. as Is possible, this rate came 
Into existence based on what the "average" working mother Is v/1111ng or able 
to pay. It remains there even If the mother gets a raise or has a better pay- 
ing job. Sitters must be at least partially aware of the numbers of other 
women who want to or must stay at home and to whom an extra ^65.00 a month 
that they can earn without even stepping outside their front doors looms 
as a powerful Inducement. It can provide extras for themselves or their 
families, a sense of Individual worth that comes In our society only when 
one's services are deemed worthy of pety, and (If the right age) the day 
care child can be a companion for the sitter's preschool child. 

Whether or not the sitter feels the rate of pay for sitters Is adequate, 
there are aspects of day care that arouse resentment out of all proportion 
to their rate of occurrence. Sitters spoke with feeling of these matters 
whether they occurred yesterday or In an arrangement ten years before. Few 
things about a child care arrangement anger a sitter as much as feeling that 
the mother Is taking advantage of her. She resents a mother who brings a 
child still In his wet night diaper and leaves the sitter to clean him up 
for the day (aside from loudly expressed righteous Indignation about the 
effect this has on the child on a coljfwipt&'moming) ; she resents a 
mother's habitually dropping ^^t^^tfilld off with a request that he be fed 
breakfast since the mother Is late; she resents mothers who do not bring their 
children with never a word to the sitter; mothers who don't pay when they 
said they would, or even worse, mothers who disappear without paying at all. 
They resent mothers who don't pick up on time, especially without any 
notification. A sitter most resents being forced Into a situation to which 
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she might have agreed If asked, without any sdiy about It. She may fume, but 
she won't leave a child wet or hungry once he Is therei sheM1 find something 
to feed him or put on hlni If mother didn't bring bottles or diapers; she can't 
put him out of the house If the mother doesn't come; she' 11 take care of him, 
give him supper, or postpone her family's dinner until the nother arrives. 
But most assuredly, she will resent being exploited. 

A sitter's resentment of a mother who does not cooperate or who won't 
listen to what the sitter wants to tell her about her child Is another In- 
stance of her feeling exploited. '*Uhy should I bother when she doesn't care? 
After all It's her child." Even the few sitters who take a child "because I 
worry about what would happen to him If I didn't have him," get to a point 
where their resentment of the mother's neglect, whether material or emotional, 
overrides their satisfaction In helping the child. One did end such an 
arrangement with the expressed hope that the mother would take better care of 
her child, that the sitter's willingness to make up for the mother's In- 
adequacies only served to make It easier for the mother to Ignore the needs 
of her child. Even though the child's welfare Is mentioned as being most 
Important, there Is a bit of the resentment^felt by people who are con- 
scientious In meeting their responsibilities toward those who don't— and 
get away with It. 

Perhaps because the sitters were talking about their jobs and because 
they were the ones with the children all day^ as a group they were more 
vocal and more explicit than were mothers about what an arrangement should 
and should not be like and especially what mothers should do to make the 
job easier. \^ 
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In our stu(4y, most sitters were happy with the mother's concern for and 
care of her child. They overwhelmingly agreed with ttie Item, "She Is a good 
mother." In these cases the sitters found It easy to talk to the mother 
because the problems centered on the ch11d and their mutual concern for him. 
Sitters were less likely to feel free to tell tlie mother when they were upset 
about her behavior. Une just does not cast aspersions on another's quality 
of mothering. For the sitters, the Interview provided an opportunity to 
ventilate some pent up feelings about working mothers, of whose working they 
don't approve anyway, and to stress their own child-centered concerns. 

CONCLUSIOi^ 

There Is an overall congruence between whai mothers and sitters want In 
an arrangement. Each wants the other to be concerned about the child, to 
treat him fairly and with affection. Each wants to be able to talk about 
the child and to have easy communication about his needs and progress, but 
even more Important, each wants the other to communicate about the child, 
and to have the other be pleased and express her appreciation of the way the 
child Is cared for. Both want to be Informed, In advance If reasonable, about 
changes In plans, to be treated fairly and with consideration. Mothers want 
to feel some degree of control over their child's day care situation, and 
sitters want mothers to live up to the contract jind not take their sitters 
for granted. In most of our arrangements, these conditions were met to a 
sufficient degree that everyone was happy. 

While these Initial Impressions gained from listening to taped 
Interviews are but an Initial and subjective form of data, all of the 
mother and sitter Interviews, taped or not, were coded and are at 
present being subjected to multivariate analyses for a formal and 
objective report of findings. 
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Session one was titled: Present Realities in Family Day Care and was chaired 
by Arthur Emlen. It centered mainly on the problems that the conferees encount- 
ered in their work in this field, but the second thing that emerged was a general 
description of family day care and its special properties. 

The problems that were identified are all related to one general goal; that 
is to "produce a more favorable child rearing environment through family day 
care." All these problems and their solutions seemed also to be firmly rooted 
in the community. There were some problems about image; for example, the low sta- 
tus of family day care mothers. It was concluded that a family day care mother, 
with a good opinion of her commitment and of the service she is providing, can 
give better care; and that it is important to change community attitudes: 

Byrd: We try to give the child love^ attention and all that we 

have to offer in- our home along with a family environment. 
But there are so many ways they feel like we are not doing 
a good job and would like to see it go down the drain. 

Emlen: What kiy%ds of things do you need to make your job easier 

and better a>2d more effective? 

Byrd: Cooperation of the Qommunity so they could stop thinking 

that we are just a group of mothers sitting at home while 
some mothers are working and receiving their money for 
putting dry diapers on wet babies or feeding them food or 
keeping them frgm getting hurty because we really do more 
than that in a day care home. A lot of times ^ I think the 
community feels this way because they think so many day care 
mothers have just a 7th or 8th grade education^ and they 
don't feel like these people have enough to offer their 
children. 

Emlen: So you're really talking about changing the community atti" 

tudes about what you are doing? 

\ 

Byrd: Right. If we could do that then we wouldn't have any pro^ 

blem because this is where it starts.... 

Horvath: Primarily I think we need more publicity at all levels 

nationally to get out of this baby sitting notion. I wish 
we could sit a little more sometimes I 

There is a widespread lack of recognition of the day care home as a place 
where children have learning experiences. The general public, and even many pro- 
fessionals tend to think of child care centers and nursery schools as places that 
provide learning and to think of day care homes as places where children just 
play or watch television: 

Greer: But the way I got around some of his pent-up frustra- 

tion was to etart recycling and let him stomp those cans and 
g'et' some of that stuff out of his system. One day in recy- 
cling we had held over a can from the day before and there i)ere dead 
ante in the can. Oh^ what happened to the ants? Oh^ let's see 
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now - what could have C'.aused it? }Imrm. Ituxjoc the int had 
too much sugar; maybe the juice was too sweet. This thing 
went into a whole routine about dental care and went oh for 
about three daySy at the child's in; ligation of a question. 
And rather than ove2%)helfri him with infomationj we would go 
on to other things and come hack to this. I think we need 
that kind of thing that we can pick up on a continuing 
hasiSy that involves so many aspects uf jducatio^: that one 
could not put a label on. This is hand-viye cuovdu.ai-ion - 
big deal I But there was love and tine taken tn go through 
this thing and to keep that thread of ccr.tinuity 

I'll just prepare this proJk.ct in advance for next Tuesday ^ 
knowing that hand^eye coordination is ih^: t'rina that workc . 
How can you put a- label on loving^ caring - these kinds of 
things? Let him sit on your lap while you tell a rtory 
about this ant that ate too ^mch sugar. You can't specif- 
ically label the kinds of things that go into any one ac- 
tivity in the home^ nor do I cai*e to — «• I woulr. like to 
enlighten someone else about some of the things that do 
happen in day care homes. 

We don't lock them on the back porch ^ contrary to popular 
belief. We don't lock them ovtside for five hours at i 
timey nor do we lock the doors and keep them in watching 
TV. We do things J we live with themy I think is the best 
way of putting it. They're just like another child in the 
family; what does a mother do with her own kids in the 
home? That's exactly what we do - even if they're not our 
own. 

There are also problems that arise from trying to bring about change through 
political involvement: 

Lipsett: In our area we have a day care parents' organiza- 
tion; Sapta Clara County has them; San Mateo has them; 
and I know Los Angeles has some. It's time now to organ- 
ize parents up and down the State in family day care into a 
State organization. And I think we've got to have some- 
thing like that to get some of these things that they need - 
some of the specialists - and try and try within the system. 
I think that they should be working politically. 

Sale: I doy too. If you don't work politically y you're dead. 

Greer: And if you work politicallyy unfortunately the thing that 

we are all about - which is children - gets neglected. If 
you'ife on the phone half the dayy trying to keep the organ- 
ization goingy you're neglecting the children. 

There was a great deal of discussion about the need for tangible community 
support. There appear to be many areas in which community organizations or agen- 
cies can be of direct help to day care mothers and the children they care for; 
not the least of these are self-help organizations of day care mothers. The com- 
munity can help with health services, referral systems, the use of centers or 
nursery schools to provide a mixed model experience for older pre-schoolers, and 
with the problems of insurance, liability, etc. 
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Health services were a major concern: 

Gomez: Where I got help was through the Health Department of the 

City of Pasadena. The nurse will come and look at the child 
for you. You can call them any time. They arc very Inter- 
ested and very glad to help. 

Peters: I think mothers get caught in this terrible problem that the 
day the kid gets a 102 terrperaturc is the day that she's 
got something to do for the boss or that she's used up her 
sick leave or thai something else happens m%d she is in a 
hell of a ness. And I think we've got to take care of sick 
kids - not only in the family day care homes^ but in day 
care centers. And I've been preaching this doctrine for 
years. And I'm concerfied because I don't think using some 
health aides of the kind that they're setting up in Berkeley 
is a practical solution. I think they're Just setting up 
another non-system. 

Horvath: Well^ the problem with the Berkeley system is that it's not 

the community Albany's only about 50^000 and I know 

the health nurse personally. She's not just a figure; she's 

just one If this 'coming-in' person would be related to 

the school^ and the child would have seen her or the pvther 
would have met her through the teacher or a parent conference 

I think the Berkeley problem is it's size. They 

could have conferences where the parents could meet the nur- 
ses that are going to be available; why not? It's a matter 
of setting it up and thinking about it some more. 

Peters: I think it's a matter of developing some kind of health 

service that is relevant to the system and not trying to fit 
kids into our present system^ which is having health care 
scattered around in doctors' offices and clinics and other 
unavailable places that require an awful lot of extra trying 
and long hours of sitting. 

Referral systems were also discussed at length: 

Emlen: How would you relate what you do with a centralized 

information service? 

Davis: I'd have a central area - a walk-in place - that's known 

in the community ^ where anyone needing a day care arrange- 
ment could come in and where you'd have all kinds of list- 
ings..... Part of the matchmaking service is to be able 
to know something about the homes and to be able to give the 
mother a choice. 
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Cager: i^fliat we found with day care consultants in each of these dis- 

tricts - wlrich would be 23 or 24 persons who were responsible 
for that particular area - epentually^ if they stay in that 
position long enough^ they would get to know something 
a?out fret particular community. But their referrals did 
include or should include not only family day care but also 
centers - whatever day care resources might be available 
in that particular community. But then they were also 
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responsible for attending Qonmunity meetings so thai 
they were sort of a commmity contact person. The pro- 
blem is that we do have substantial staff changeover so 
we don't build on what should be the kind of person who 
becomes known in the corminity as being available to get 
that kind of information around. 

Lipsett: I don't think any of us have a good way of working out 

ferrals. I work in social service in Contra Costa County 
wid there - like in most other counties - we offer referrals 
which have to be mostly }tamesj because we are starved for 
staff to do it. We had worked it out; wc had a community 
, aide full time who got to know the mothers and did a very 
good Job of the matching process. All the licensed workers 
could do this but we aifie starved for staff. And all the 
Federal money ^ it's true^ is going toward the centers and 
very little is helping us to work better with day care 
homes. I think most of the counties have this problem. 

Emlen: I think we really have to accept the fact that there are 

Just a tremendous variety of ways in which people get to- 
gether and that any kind of infomation referral system has 
got to take all these into account: whether it's the use 
of the telephone^ which some people will do and some won't; 
the use of word of mouth; the use of third parties and var- 
ieties of informal channels as well as formal ones. As I 
look at continuing day care^ I think that one of the key 
missing links is the information and, referral process - 
not only in relation to all of the supporting services 
that are available^ but also with respect to the finding 
process in the first place. We really need to strengthen 
this through having centralized information and referral 
sources J as well as adding to it and linking up with it all 
the kinds of fantastic activities that you peo'i'le mention. 

Mixed model experiences were also seen as an area where community support 
was vital : 

Prescott: Don't we tend to overlook the usefulness of mixed models? 

Here in Pasadena^ and I'm sure this is true in Portland^ a 
number of children attend Headstart for a half-day program 
and the rest of the time they are in family day care; which^ 
for children who are getting ready to enter kindergarten^ 
probably makes for some nice bridge building between home 
and the life of the commnity ; and that tends not to get 
talked about at all. 

Horvath: Day care children are excluded from many programs because 
the day cax^e mothers can't participate - in Albany and 
Berkeley many of these programs work on a parent participa- 
tion basis. 'They're funded by the State but the parents 
have to participate by attending adult school; and if 
you're a day care parent taking care of five children of 
different age groups^ very often the teacher doesn't want 
you to participate with your other children. You've had it.' 
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Sale, 



Wellj in our Project we have six places that ::e rurckasc 
in a cooperative nursery school. Maybe it's a>: unusual 
nursery school - the family day care mothers a2K wel^cne 
to bring their other children, even the raHes and toddleri'f. 
They do bring the other children 'Xid they do ::crr: in the as- 
op one or two days a month, depending on hoi.'^ nany Cfiildrcn 
they have filling the places; so it works very well. 
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And at that yiur^evu achcol the ^Ko'tricrc arc Jo.iyi-: i^.^'-ict^iKj; 
they ^re taking cooking or oewing; you knew, a group of 
mothers is doing something while the day care children arc 
away from them; and it really helps us because it gives 
you a little while to he away from then and do something 
with other mothers; and you discuss problems tliat.you might 
be having with the children. It's a joint- vrocecr. . It 
helps both ways. It gives the children other, children to 

be around At the day care hom.e they're in a small 

little group all the time. 

Insurance and liability problems were also scrutinized: 

Prescott: This whole question of legal liability - it seems to me 
that this is the real problem in taking care of other 
people's children; and if you really start taking^" seriously 
what conceivably could happen in terms of legal liability^ 
you probably wouldn't touch a child. This bothers me. 

Gomez: We have a policy for $8- that covers us through the County 

licensing bureau. We have the insurance progrcori coid they 
offer a policy tliat only costs $8 a year and it covers every 
child that you take care of, except your own. 

Horvath: You need another one in addition to that - liability - a 
more exp,ensive one. The policy runs to something like $25 
per month and that covers - supposing the child has an 
accident and it is serious enough to produce some kind of 
incapacitation and the parents sue you. The same people 
are offering this through the County office. 

Greer: There is justification for an organization of licensed day 

care operators. If there is an accident and the parent is 
irate and claims negligence in taking care of the child, 
he would think twice about bringing a suit before an asso- 
ciation in the place of an individual* You're united. 
' They have to fight this united group. 

Donoghue: Vfhat about financial feasibility? Your organization Would 

make insurance against legal action more reasonable^ wouldn't 
it J because you could get all the members insured as a group 
for a much cheaper-rate. 

Horvath: Well, this man didn't want to go into that. We talked. with 
him at the time. . We want some insurance for ourselves, you 
knoWy like accident insurance; and we'd like to have it on 
one of those policies like you have in companies where all 
the steady employees are covered. We would like to see 
something like that happen to day care operators, because - 
we' can be in an accident as well as the children. 
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It is often extremely difficult to identify existing community resources. 
Some of the preceding material has already revealed the obstacles that are en- 
countered in the fields of health services and referrals, due to the general lack 
of knowledge about what help is available: 



Horvath: 



Peters: 



Horvath: 



There are so manv resources in every corvTAnitu thai 



not tapped, flohodn kno^^^s then i'^^^^^^^ 
bcin-: uccd to their advantage. I disc'n-\:rcd acci- 

dentally^ for instance^ thai in Berkeley there's a rap 
session for parents at a psychiatrist's office. Four or 
five psychiatrists - and you can go ayid cry on their 
shoulders about the problems of the kids; and I think this 
io good for day care mothers. I'm sure you have these 
things everywhere ^ except you don't know they're there. 

There is no cormunication anywhere about what resources 
are available in any of these areas; it^s only enter- 
prising gals like you who go out^ detertnined to find out 
and get them. 

I decided I wanted io go into day care and I knew that I 
needed a license. It took me about three days to find out 
where to call to get the license. 



The conferees reviewed the problems growing out of agency separatism. It 
was felt that failure of community agencies to work together gives parents fewer 
alternatives and children a. poorer quality of care than they might otherwise 
experience: 

Peters: In California and in North Carolina^ where I worked before^ 
the family day care homes were completely separate from the 
group care and there was no cross- fertilization - no contact. 
The licensing was different; the supervision was different; 
there was no connection. 



Emlen: There are separate organizations in most pities. One can't 

go to one agency or go to one kind of program and have a 
range of alternatives. 

Peters: The parents had nowhere to go and no way to find out what 
the possibilities were. 

Lynch: And it seems to me unless we^re able to head it off we're 

really going to find enforcement of separatism; because 
in meeting with Headstart directors of Southern California 
on Wednesday^ I really seyised a great deal of hostility 
toward family day care. I think they are very threatened 
by the idea that family day care tends to become an even 
more predominant type of arrangement; and they don't see 
where you can have both types in combinations. I know we 
have a lot of work to do to convey this - that there could 
be combination types of programs and that parents will be 
allowed to have the prerogative of choosing from a variety 
of programs. 
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The subsidizing of day care was also explored; there were some divergent 
points of view on this subject. No one opposed subsidy, but there were different 
opinions as to who should receive subsidy and how it should be paid. A great 
deal of concern was expressed about safeguarding the freedom of choice of both 
the consumer and the caregiver. It was generally agreed that subsidy should re- 
sult in better quality care. 

Nye: The problem that even a person who is all fcr fanilu dui* 

care acknowledges - they see it and theij acknowled.jc It 
and they don't like it - is the occasional one that tries 
to take care of too many kids and. doesn't do a good Job. 
I my be wrong, but I arn making tha assumptioyi -thai the 
only reason they are used is that they are the rock bottorn 
level iyi terms of price; and if that 's true then maybe a 
subsidy could he used to control the bad family day care 
offering - even eliminate it from business because the 
mother wouldn't be forced to use it but could pick from 
good day care. 

Bermstein: If one subsidizes day care mothers, one might get a number 
of effects. First of all, with that subsidy you would 
have to meet minimm standards of care; secondly, the kind 
of home where you have one mother trying to take care of 
ten kids might be eliminated because, perhaps, that mother 
had to take care of ten kids just to make a living wage, 
because the going rate is so low. The going rate in 
Pasadena is about $15 to $20 per week per child. To have 
a decent day care home you want to take 2 or 3 children, 
at most, in addition to your own. And you know that means 
your child care income has to be a supplemental income to 
someone else's in the family. You cannot - if you are a 
woman alone and would, in fact, prefer to stay home and 
make day care your source of income - you just can't do it. 
And I think that perhaps you could upgrade the standard of 
care by making it unnecessary to take so many children. 

Kresh: I'd like to ask a question about the mechanism - whether 

' you actually give the money to the parent after the parent 
makes a selection or whether the money goes to the day care 
mother. This would be my preference because there is no 
guarantee that the mother would use the money for child 
care; but this way she still tias the freedom to make her 
selection and then the money is paid directly to the day 
care motjiers . . . i 

Cager: The day care mother can require that the mother make the 

payment or send the money prior to the time the care is 
given, but you're violating a freedom of the mother in say-- 
ing we're going to give this money here to this person. 
Now if she so chooses to have the money go that way, then 
that is another way of handling it; but the way we provide 
care - whether it's in a private center or where there's 
family day care - is that the mother makes the decision 
as to the kind of care site wants, where she wants it - 
whether she' wants the money to come directly to her or 
whether it goes to the day care mother. 
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Smith: 



Sale: 



But if the money goes direotlij to the caregiver^ in m:* 
mind it might somewhat dirrrinish ^vowev* - for lack of a 
better word ^ the natural mother would feel she would nave 
in making commnets or changes or corrections. 



VHiat would happen if it were done similarly to food stcvrp^ 
and there were child care ctatios? 



Emlcn: 



r>ale: 



Emlen: 



If the money were eamarked and could o'llj :r r.ycnt fcv cer- 
tain categories of services vurchased? 

It would have to go for child care but thcn^ again y it pro- 
tects the parents' choice. 

But you still choose the form of child care and the partic- 
ular person or resource that you ua?zt? 



J.Nicholie: Negotiate the money. You might want to pay over and above 
that; you might want to put some of your own money with 
that - which you^d be free to do. 



Nye: 



Greer: 



Emlen: 



Kresh: 



Horvath: 
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There^s a big advantage in having the control in the mother 
that wants the care rather than a direct subsidy to the 
caregiver^ because then you^ve got^ in fact^ to inspect and 
license and supervise; whereas what I am suggesting is 
that if you give control over that to the mother so that 
she can move around and pick out the good centers ^ then the 
bad ones are going to be eliminated; and you wouldn^t have 
to have an inspector around there snooping. 

I don^t mind the aspect of snooping. I would not in fact 
want subsidy because I donH want to be told how to opcr^ate 
- I want to pick up on cues from the kids. Furthennorey 
the minute the milkmany the postman y Virginia (Rigney) - 
my licensing case worker - or anyone walks iny every child 
needs everything he hasn had for six months. I cannot 
carry on a decent conversation. I ^m there to take care of 
the childreny and the fewer disruptive elements I can have 
in a child^s dayy the better it is for the children; there- 
fore y the better it is for me; there fore y I would not want 
direct subsidy. 

You^re saying really the sortie thing that the day care 
consumer says in her way - that you want some control over 
the selection process and the negotiations that go on as 
to whom you are going to take 

The mother using the services is the one really being sub-- 
sidized. After she picks youy then the payment comes to 
you; that^s different than you receiving the subsidy. 

That^s happening now and there^s quite a bit of hassle 
in collecting. Furthermprey the State establishes what 
they^re going to paxjy and I feel that that is infringing 
on my freedom to run the business the way I want it. 
I think that all children are worth the samey and the fact 
that one mother only makes $1.69 an^ hour doesn^t mean that 
the child is any more or less valuable than the one whose 
mother makes 10(^ more an hour. It^s the cost of the service. 
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Welly I'm trying to see if this wouldyi't work: If your 
clients were subsidized according to their needs - tJuit' 
way you could still charge the poorer y^other t20 a vcek 
because she has $15 of subsidy; and you're not having to 
take the brunt of it. 

I think there is soncthuug loot in tl:e procccc if 'jou'vc 
really scttiKg up a dv.al scoter: so that soko people cjirr^ 

around their o^J^t cash and some people don't tlie oon- 

sumer is not a free consumer in the same sense. 

The people who are in a hassle are not the ones who are 
making $18,000 a year; the ones that are in a hassle are 
those making $5^000 a year. 

Why shouldn't their children have an education the same 
as the person who earns $20^000? I mean - we would save 
on education if they started at the beginning^ where they 
should. 

Emlen: It seems to me pretty clear that direct subsidy to either 
the users or givers of care is not going to be a sufficient 
kind of program and that monies must really be allocated to 
supporting the whole range and varieties of support systems 
that we've talked about today. Each one of these really 
makes a unique contribution that's got to be fwtded in some 
way - and not rely on one measure or another to carry the 
whole weight that's inappropriate to that source. 



Mayes: 



Emlen: 



Horvath: 



Gomez: 
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GROUP AND FAMILY DAY CARE: A COMPARATIVE ASSESSMENT 



Impassioned advocates of more and better day care for our nation's 
children characteristically have talked as If group care were the only 
acceptable form of developmental day care and that existing forms of 
unsupervised arrangements were, at best^ custodial* In their enthusiasm 
they also have Inplled that group care could be provided f:cic all of the 
nation's children* Aside from Issues of desirability. It seems Important 
to assess the realism of this proposal In terms of current patterns of 
day care use and also of eventual costs of an extensive system of group 
care* 



Who Uses Group and Family Day Care 

Studies of day care use consistently confirm that the most common 
form of day care Is In-home care by a relative or another person (47%) • 
Although little Is known about this form of care and It will not be dis- 
cussed here. It Is Important to remember that In-home care accounts for 
nearly one-half of all day care use* Thirty-one percent of care provided 
Is care In someone else's home, while the group day care center accounts 
for only 6% (Profiles of Children, 1970)* 1/ 

Group care as It now functions Is most practical for a mother who 
works regular daytime hours and lives within manageable commuting distance 
of a center* Furthermore* she needs germ-resistant children between the 
ages of 2 and 5* or possibly older If extended care Is offered* Our ex- 
perience repeatedly Indicates that use of group care Is highly selective 
according to ordinal position In family and that about 86% of children 
enrolled In group care will be only or youngest children* At present , 
In-home or family day care Is virtually the only available choice for 
mothers with children under age two* for mothers working unusual or 
Irregular hours* or for mothers whb^^o not live near a gro\q> care center* 
Group care usually Is Impractical if the mother's family Includes an 
Infant and other children* As family size Increases frequency of In- 
home care also Increases* 2/ 



1 / The remaining 16% of mothers work only during, school hours or keep 
The child while working. 

2/ For more detailed information about day careyuse see Emlen (1970)* 
iuderman (1964), Low and Spindler (1968)* 
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Although every day care center conceivably could offer service at 
all hours for children from birth upward , the effort and expense would 
be staggering and It Is doubtful that centers could be made accessible 
to every neighborhood 9 especially In areas of low density such as those 
which characterize most of the far West. 



The Relative Cost of Gtoup and Family Day Care 

The yearly costs per child reported for group care have ranged 
from a low of $400 - $1300 reported by the Westlnghouse Study to $1295 - 
$3895 reported for exemplary models by Abt Associates (Chapman and Lazar, 
1971). Most assessments have set costs about midway from $1200 to $2500. 
Cost of care varies with the amount of service provided. Provision of 
medical care^ night care. Infant care, transportation, and other special 
serylces all raise the cost of care. In addition to yearly operating 
costs the Initial Investment In land and buildings must be considered. 3/ 

Costs In family day care for Independent arrangements between 
mother and sitter undoubtedly vary widely* The raqge reported for 
Pasadena was $114 - $1170 per year with an average of $1040 (Chapman 
and Laear, 1971). The costs of a family day care system with built-in 
support services probably approaches the cost of group care. In family 
day care, unlike group care, the cost does nOT vary with age of child. 
Infant care In group settings costs considerably more than care of 
children over age two. Provision of night care In family day care also 
does not Increase costs. 

Family day care undoubtedly can respond more quickly to changes 
In comnunlty demand. In evaluating the Family. Day Care Career Program 
In Ifew York, Abt Associates commented, "The swift and steady growth of 
the system Is characterised by remarkable responsiveness to cdnmunlty 
need without loss of organizational stability.'' (Abt Associates, 1971, 
Vol. 1, p. 64). , • 



Mothers* Satisfaction with Day Care 

Surveys of mothers V satisfaction wlth'care all report fairly high 
satisfaction with their out-of*home arrangements* Ruderman reported that 
53% of mothers using group care voiced no dissatisfaction, 17% moderate or 
high dissatisfaction. With care In some one else's home, no dissatisfaction 
was 41%, moderate to high dissatisfaction 31% (Ruderman, 1964). Low and 



3/ Evaluating cost of care Is a complex Issue. For a careful discussion 
of the differences In methods which lead to discrepancies In cost such 
as those found In the Westlnghouse and Abt figures, see Rowe (1971). 
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Splndler (1968)9 as part of a 1965 census , reported 9, 6% of mothers dis^ 
satisfied with care In soi&eore else's homey 8,27o as dissatisfied with group 
care. 4/ 

Statistics on satisfaction according to type of care gloss over the 
variety of leasons why a particular arrangement Is or Is not viewed as 
satisfactory. Often the degree of satisfaction Is related to the way In 
which the care taking arrangement fits the unique needs of an Individual 
family. In this respect day care services differ markedly. Although there 
Is considerable variation among group centers In breadth and flexibility 
of services, family day care can more easily adapt to Individual family needs, 
while good In-hoice care permits the family to function with minimum disruption. 

Evidence on costs and usage appears to Indicate that an adequate day 
care system should not be limited to the group care option. Family needs 
for care take many forms and will vary from one community to another. For 
these reasons It seems unwise to promote one type of care to the exclusion 
ofvOthSrs. Families need the availability of a variety of options Including 
mixed options such as nursery school and family care. 

The Issue of Quality and the Effects of Day Care 

At present, there Is little Information available on the effects of 
day care, either positive or negative. Children In exemplary programs show 
short term gains similar to those found In Head Start. Long term effects 
have not been established. The assessment of outcomes of day care Involves 
consideration of a complex Interlacing of variables which must include 
differences among children and the Impact of home life. It Is possible, 
however, to make some assessment of quality of care. Policy statements on 
day care frequently describe quality In terms of a custodial - developmental 
continuum with custodial providing only protection and attention to physical 
needs while developmental Includes the whole range of services such as education, 
medical and nutritional supervision, and services to parents. 

Our definition of Equality care in a full-day program has been that it 
should substitute for a good home. 

A good home provides a setting in which love and respect 
among individuals of different sexes and different ages 
can be dependably experienced by the child, and in which 
care for his physical needs is accompanied by care for him . 

A good home also provides age-appropriate liearning experiences 
by giving the child an environment characterised by variety 
and opportunity for sensory experience, which can be explored^ 

4/ Our survey of 219 TOthers* using group care also produced 8.2% die* 
satisfied with care ([Prescott; 1964). 



by the child In his own tine and In his own way. In sub- 
stituting for the hoine» a good day care program will make 
every effort to provide considerate attention to the parti- 
cular needs of the Individual , offering him sufficient 
opportunities for personal attention and personal choices 
to balance the demands for his conformity to group behavior 
patterns. 

(Prescott and Jones » 1967» p. 53-SA) 

In testimony to the Senate Finance Committee In 1971 Mary ?. Rowe 
also used the criteria of home substitute as a definition of developmental 
day care. 

Developmental care provides at least the same amount of care 
and attention available In a good home with the full range of 
activities suitable to Individualized development. 

(Rowe, 1971, p. 2) 

In assessing quality It Is also possible to look for conditions which 
are positively or negatively associated with quality as defined. In a previous 
study we used this approach for examining quality In a random sanple of 
50 day care centers. Our criteria for quality were teacher behavior which 
was high In encouragement and low In restriction and In routine guidance and 
children's responses which were enthusiastic and Involved (Prescott and 
Jones » 1967). 

Our findings based on this approach have been summarised by Chapman 
and Lazar as follows: 

Size of Center : Is directly related to the quality of 
the program. Canters of moderate size, between 30 and 60 
children, tend to be of highest quality. Quality declined In 
centers of over 60 children, even when space and staff quality 
were high. As centers Increased In size, they became more 
sterile; the administrative complexity tended to. Increase the 
possibility of an Impersonal environment and non-lndlvlduallzed 
schedules, rules, etc. 

Auspices : There did not appear to be any great differences 
In the quality of the programs related to auspices, although 
In proprietary centers they found child rearing values and 
practices to be less discrepant with those of the parents. 
Proprietary centers were more concerned with pleasing parents. 
Family day care seemed to offer more Intimate, relaxed ex« 
perlence and greater flexibility In caring for Infants and 
toddlers than center based day care. 

Staff : . . . they vreport quality of teacher performftncft t!o 
be directly related to the type and amount of staff training , 
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• « • Staff of quality day care programs were judged to be 
more child-centered , and more frequently to use non-author 1* 
tarlan styles described as nurturant, warm, friendly, sensitive » 
relaxed and Individual -oriented than staff of day care pro- 
grams of less high quality. 

(Chapman and Lazar, 1971, p. 14-15) 

In a study of 20 exctq>lary programs Abt Associates replicated our 
findings on auspices and on center size (Chapman and Lazar, 1971)« 

Another finding from our study was discovery that there were marked 
differences In the way In which centers structured their dally program. In 
one type of format children regularly were given considerable freedom to 
choose among activities. In the other type teachers made most of these 
choices. The first format we have labeled open structure , the second format 
closed structure. 

In our current study, we have observed samples of children in open 
and closed structure group programs and in family day care homes and com- 
pared them with children who attend half -day nursery school and spend the 
remainder of their day at home. 

In selecting our sample we chose 14 centers, 7 open and 7 closed 
structure, under a variety of auspices with a community reputation for 
quality. Our criterion of quality for family day care homes was willingness 
to declare oneself as a giver ef care by participation in the Family Day Care 
Project, the '*good home" sample consists of ehildren who use Pacific Oaks 
half-day nursery school from two to five days a week and spend the remainder 
of the day at home with mother. These children come from Intact homes where 
concern for provision of a good child-rearing environment is high. 

Six children were selected from each of the 14 centers and one child 
from each home setting. Every child was observed from 180 to 200 minutes 
in one day, usually two hour s in the morning and one hour in the afternoon. 
All children were between the Ages of two and five years. Our observation 
schedule was designed to describe the child mode of activity every 15 
seconds. These units were recorded in and are grouped into an activity 
segment miatrix so that we can examine the child's experience at two levels 
of organization* 
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Differences Among Chlld-Rearlng Environments 

How Do Children Spend Their Time ? 

The first question which we attempted to answer was What do Children 
do In day care? We began by Identifying time used for Involved play, as 
opposed to time spent finding something to do, or moving from one activity 
to another. We labeled a child's day according to four categories* 

Activity Segment ! Time spent In an activity which lasted four or 
more mlttutes* 

Official Transition : Time required' by routines to move from one 

activity to another* Examples are toileting, waiting for lunch, 
going outside* 

Unofficial Transition ; Time required by a child In moving from one 
activity to another* 

Abortive Activity ! An activity segment which lasts less than four 
minutes* 



Table 1 &hows the differences in the way children spend their time* 
In closed structure centers nearly one-fourth of a child's time is spent 
in the routines necessary to move from one activity to another* Home set- 
tings produce larger anounts of abortive activity than do group settings* 



TABLE 1 

THE WAY CHILDREN SPEND THEIR TIME 



AMOUNT OF TIME 










SPENT IN: 




TYPE 


OF CENTER 






Closed 


Open 


Family 


Nursery School - 




Center 


Center 


Day Care 


Hone conblnatlon 




(N=42)* 


(N-42) 


(N-12) 


(N»14) 


Activity segments 


63.4% 


70.27. 


75.57. 


70.8% 


Official transition 


23.5 


10.4 


2.6 


3.9 


Non-offlclal transition 


2.7 


3.6 


4.7 


4.4 


Abortive activity 


10.4 


15.8 


17.2 


20.9 




100.07. 


100.07. 


100.07. 


100.0% 


*N « nunber of children observed 
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Initiation and Termination of Activity Segments 

Since we were concerned with individualization we looked for a series 
of indicators of its occurrence* The source of initiation for the be- 
ginning and ending of the child's activities seemed to be indicative of 
individualization and of opportunities for autonomy and initiative. The 
terms used in Table 2 appear repeatedly in our data and have the following 
meaning. 

Pressure ; Child is expected to comply with adult request. 

Initiation ; A cuggestion is made^ compliance is not required. 

Spontaneous ; Child initiates on his own, no adiilt or child input 
recognizable. 

Natural Ending ; The activity clearly has a natural endpoint and 
child stops the activity when it is completed. 



TABLE 2 

INITIATION AND TEWaNATION OF ACTIVITY SEGMENTS BY TYPE OF CARE 



INITUTION OF 










ACTIVITY SEGMENTS 






TYPE OF CARE 






Closed 


Open 


Family 


Nursery School - 




Center 


Center 


Day Care 


Home coiii>ination 




(N=42) 


(N=42) 


(N=12) 


(N=14) 


Adult pressure 


58.2% 


20.0% 


13.5% 


8.6% 


Adult initiated 


9.4 


23.0 


21.7 


27.5 


Initiated by another child 


1.0 


4.6 


6.4 


5.0 


Spontaneous 


25.1 


45.6 


52.4 


50.5 


Unclear or other 


6.3 


6.8 


6.0 • 


8.4 




100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


TERMINATION OF 










ACTIVITY SEGMENTS 










Adult pressure 


56.9% 


20.5% 


14.4% 


6.5% 


Adult initiated 


10.9 


20.3 


13.8 


19.4 


Initiated by another child 


1.6 


3.7 


5.5 


5.1 


Spontaneous 


20.3 


41.9 


46.8 


55.5 


Natural ending or unclear 


10.3 


13.6 


19.1 


13.5 


100.0% 


100.0% 


ioo.b% 


100.0% 



96 
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Pressure is highest in closed structure group care^ lowest in the 
hone-school coniblnationy while the spontaneous category is lowest in 
closed structure centers. Individualizing care often means helping a 
child get started with an activity by offering it as a possibility. This 
possibility is markedly .absent in closed settings. 



Amount of Adult Input 

The amount of attentioi; from adults also seemed to be an important 
indicator of individualization. We tallied the nuniber of times the 
child being observed obtained adult input and recorded whether it was 
directed to him individually or to the group. There is a marked differ- 
ence in adult input according to type of care. See Table 3. 

TABLE 3 

AVERAGE ADULT INPUT BY TYPE OF CARE 



AVERAGE 










ADULT INPUT 






TYPE OF CARE 






Closed 


Open 


Family 


Nursery School 




Center 


Center 


Day Care 


Hone coinbinati 




(N=42) 


(N=42) 


(N=12) 


(N-14) 


Instigation to individual 


23.4 


26.2 


49.6 


64.9 


Pressure to individual 


48.3 


18.3 


23.9 


8.5 


Total 


71.7 


44,5 


73.5 


73.4 


Instigation to group 


19.8* 


10.2* 


4.4 


4.3 


Pressure to group 


19.7* 


4.1* 


0.8 


0.5 


Total 


39.5 


14.3 


5.2 


4.8 



* The average input in these categories is computed from an N of only 

30 children because this dimension was not added until the data were 
partly collected. 



Adult attention to the child as part of a group may be informative » 
but it is not personal. Adult pressure may be personal ^ but it is sel- 
dom individualized y since pressure is almost always concerned with compliance 
to routines and demands of the setting. 
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The following was a relatively common example of a sequence 
of adult pressure Inputs, numbering four In this case. 

1. John - time to come In* 

2. John, time to come In, 

3. John - get off the trlke. It Is time to come In. 

4. John! Get off that trlke. Right now! 



A. child In a closed structure center averaged the largest amount of 
adult Input (Including group). Interestingly, the total amount of indi- 
vidual Input was almost Identical for closed structure and home settings 
and was markedly lower for open structure group care. Instigation was 
nuch higher In the two home settings and highest In the home-school group. 



Play Structure 

Each activity segment was rated according to the extent to which It 
permitted alternatives or a variety of possibilities or directions of the 
play. For example, activities such as play dough and doll play are 
rated as open, swings and tinker toys as relatively open, and working 
puzzles and tracing of templates as closed. Closed structure centers 
offer many closed activities while homes characteristically offer activ- 
ities which are more open. 



TABLE 4 



ACTIVITY STRUCTURE BY TYPE OF CASE 



ACTIVITY STRUCTURE TYPE OF CARE 



Closed Open Family Nursery School- 
Center Center Day Care Home combination 
(N»42) (N'^AZ) (N«12) (N-14) 



Closed 39.7% 16.7% 7.0% 10.7% 

Relatively open 34.5 35.4 33.0 ,40.8 

Open 21.9 45.4 56.0 48.5 

Does not apply 3.9 2.5 4.0 0*0 

100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 



ERIC 
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I 

Amount of Mpblllty 

There are differences In the amount of physical mobility permitted 
In settings. See Table 5. 



TABLE 5 
l-BBILITY BY TYPE OF CARE 



MOBILITY 






TYPE OF CARE 






Closed 


Open 


Family 


Nursery School- 


1. 
1 


Center 


Center 


Day Care 


Home combination 




(N=42) 


(N=42) 


(N-12) 


(N-14) 


1 

Llttlej nobility 


51,77. 


36.17. 


29.67. 


42.97. 


Indeterminate 


33.5 


41.2 


41.7 


38.8 


Much mbblllty 


10.9 


20.2 


24.7 


18.3 


Does not apply 


3. 9 


2.5 


4.0 


0.0 




100.07. 


100.07. 


100.07. 


100.0% 



Closed structure group programs often set strict limits on mobility. 
Homes seldom do. For example, If the activity Is watching TV, or coloring, 
often In a group setting no one Is permitted to move from a sitting posi- 
tion for the duration of the activity. Homes seldom require this degree 
of Immobility. A child watching Sesame Street at home often will roll 
around and turn somersaults or move his coloring from table to floor. 

The table of mobility Indicates, as expected, a high percentage of 
limited mobility In closed structure centers. In these centers sdults 
select many activities which require of children long periods of sitting. 
This figure drops for open structure programs and for family day care<. 
The fact that It Is high for the home-school combinations offers som^ 
Interesting evidence on the presence of an educational component. In 
this setting adults offer many small muscle activities which the child 
Is free to use - paper and pencils, cards, games such as Candyland are 
readily available and children may spend much time involved with them. 
The high percentage of abortive activity shown In Table 1 is partly 
accounted for by the burst of physical activity and rapid exploration 
which often occurs for these children when they switch from one limited- 
mobility activity to another. 
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Content of the Activity Segment 

Every activity segment was labeled by the observer according to the 
major content of the activity. Singing songs or reciting nursery rhymes 
would be coded as Imitation of prescribed patterns, the tracing of tern* 
plates or naming of colors as cognitive activities, carpentry or painting 
as creative exploring* 

Table 6 again Indicates that structured transitions are an activity 
of significant frequency in closed settings. Creative exploring rises 
steadily across settings. The frequency of cognitive activities Is 
slightly higher In homes than In open structure group settings • The 
largest part of the cognitive component In the home-school combination 
was contributed by the home, 

t 

I 

TABLE 6 

CONTENT OF ACTIVITY SEGMENT BY TYPE OF CARE 



CONTENT OF 










ACTIVITY SEGMENT 












Closed 


Open 


Family 


Nursery School- 




Center 


Center 


Day Care 


Home combination 




(N-42) 


(N-42) 


(N-12) 


(N«14) 


Ll8f:enlng, watching 


• 9.77. 


12.67. 


14.2% 


17.37. 


Large nuscle activity 


7.8 


15.2 


16.0 


9.8 


Imitation of prescribed 










patterns 


7.7 


2.5 


1.3 


l.O 


Creative exploring 


16.2 


20.5 


23.4 


28.4 


Conversation, Informal, 










formal, affectionate 


2.7 


3.7 


6.4 


3.6 


Testing, limits, social 










skills 


6.5 


5.5 


6.5 


3.4 


Dramatic play 


8.5 


11.2 


10.1 


11.8 


Doing work 


2.1 


1.8 


1.1 


1.8 


Cognitive activities. 










standard, unusual 


11.7 


5.5 


7.8 


13.8 


Eating 


9.4 


12.4 


10.6 


7.9 


Structured tritnsltlon 


17.7 


9.1 


2.2 


1.2 




100.07. 


100.07. 


100.07. 


100.07. 



100 
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Mode of Children's Behavior 

Data from the 15- second coding of child's node of response are not 
yet available. Hovever, I predict that the following nodes of response 
will occur with greater frequency In family day care and hone-school 
settings than In group settings. 

Active elimination or negation 

Exaii^le; Child reaches for John's cupcake. John says^ *'Stop that!*' 
Child removes his Juice cup and shalces head as teacher 

leans over to pour juice. 
Child saySy "You be the baby.** Mary says, 'Vo. " 

Receives positive Input fron adult such as helpy Infornatlon, praise 
or comfort 9 both task and affect oriented. 

Exanple; Mary sits on couch talking while attentive adult combs 
her hair. 
Adult cones over and hugs John. 
Adult shows Jane how to get paste to stick. 

Perceptive - reflective 

Exanple: Child lies on his back In cargo net while it is swinging, 
moving slightly to motion of net. 
Child puts finger in paint can. Holds it there , then 
moves it only enough to perpetuate the tactile 
sensing of paint moving against skin. | 
Child listening to story shows postural identification 
with action being described » but continues central 
attention towards story teller. 

Copes effectively with social constraints > spontaneously shows under- 
standing of the social systen and/or effectively asserts own desires 
within social system. 

Example; Adult says, "I want everyone to wash up now.*' Child 
says, *'I just washed when I went to the bathroom. 
Can I read a little longer? ' 
Child gets glass from cupboard, juice from refrigerator 
and expertly pours juice. 

Child offers sympathy > help, affection 

\ 

Example; Child comforts another child who is\crying« 
Child puts arm around another childl 
Child displays tenderness to an animal. 
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Predicting To Other Variables 

The data which have been presented are descriptive of the child's 
behavior and adult relation to it. We have also collected considerable 
data on the nature of the setting, and the.nuniber and kinds of people in 
it. As we have stated in previous writings (Prescott and Jones, 1970), 
behavior settings (in the present discussion, family homes and day care 
centers) appear to poosesG inherent regulatory features that stem from 
the purposes for which the settings exist, their physical attributes, 
and the number and kinds of persons present in them. These aspects of 
a setting determine to a great extent the activities and types of 
behavior that probably occur within its boundaries (Barker, 1963). 

When a setting is not optimal for certain kinds of activities and be- 
havior, such actions are not likely to occur unless the adults involved 
are highly motivated to bring them about and are exceptionally skilled 
in doing so. 

Although our data are not yet compiled we have found marked 
differences among settings in the aspects described above and we 
consider them to be regulatory of behavior x^vhlch can occur. 



Spatial Differences 

We have identified some spatial dimensions which differ markedly 
across program types. One that is particularly pertinent to a comparison 
of home-school settings is the softness rating, which is based on the 
presence or absence of the following criteria. 

1. Child/adult cozy furniture: rockers, couches, lawn swings, etc. 

2. Large rug or full carpeting Indoors :» 

3. Grass which children can be on 

4. Sand which children can be in, either a box or area 

5. Dirt to dig in ^ 

6. Animals which can be held and fondled 

7. Single sling swings 

8. Play dough 

9. Water as an activity 

10. Very aessy materials such as finger paint, clay, mud 

11. "Laps", adults holding children 

Closed structure centers characteristically offer none of these 
opportunities, while open centers more commonly make them available. 
Homes abound in softness - they have couches, pillows, chocolate pudding 
to help make, water play in the back yard in hot weather. Dogs and cats 
are common in home settings and are not found in group settings. Privacy 
also is commonly available in home settings, and is rarely found in 
group settings unless carefully built in by adults. (However, bad behavior 
sometimes gives a child the priva4;y of an isolated corne^r or the director's 
office.) 
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Co ntact with Outside World 

Another distinctive feature of the homes we have visited as compared 
to centers Is the frequency of occasions which bring community people 
Into the home or take the child out Into the community. The need to pick 
up a child means a dally walk to the school, a chance to visit the class* 
room and watch the older children. Trips to the market, bank, doctor's 
office are common. SOxne group centers plan such outings, but these trips 
are not easily undertaken with the adult-child ratios which now prevail, 
and much adult effort goes Into supervision rather than Informal conver* 
satlon. 



Number and Kinds of People 

There are marked differences In the numbers and J:J,nds of people In 
the various settings. Closed structure centers Invariably group children 
by age; open structure centers sometim«,8 mix 2% to 5 year old children. 
Family day care homes commonly have Infants^ toddlers, and children who 
come home from school. Instances of care and attention to Infants were 
common In family care, non-existent In group care. 

The number of people In a setting also varied. Although we tried 
to get a range of settings according to size, all of our closed structure 
settings were large centers (over 60) and we found no small centers 
(under 30) with closed structure. Of course home settings are markedly 
smaller. We seldom found more than four -children at one time. In the 
home-school sample children often were thp. only child In the home. In- 
variably had their own room, and could choose from only two alternatives, 
spend time with mother, or spend time by sell'. 



Assets and Liabilities 

The data which have been presented would appear to shed some light 
on the possibilities which several types of day care offer for experiences 
considered to promote sound development during the preschool years. Each 
type appears to offer certain kinds of experience more easily than others. 

Closed structure day care This settlr^ characteristically offers 
high adult Input so that a child can feel fairly certain of adult atten- 
tion. It presents clear adult authority and offers children who are not 
afraid of adult sanctions an opportunity to test social limits. (Limit- 
testing of skills, especially physical skills, rarely Is allowed.) 
Adults do not respond to children In an Individualized way. This lack 
may danage self-esteem In children who feel that their wishes are always 
dlsregai*ded or It may make children overly timid about asserting their 
Ideas or opinions. 
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This typo of program also has relatively high cognitive Input, as 
defined by opportunities for small muscle ^ closed structure activities 
designed to teach perceptual skills and master eye-l:and coordination* 
Closed structure activities can offer opportunities for a sense of 
achievement and competence lacking In open activities. A puzzle presents 
specific constraints and when they have been met there Is a clear and 
rewarding end. Dough and swinging do not offer this sense of mastery 
and completion. Other cultural conventions such as colors, shapes, posi- 
tional prepositions also are taught. Since these are characteristically 
presented as a group activity, they are not tied Into a child's immediate 
experience. Inevitably some children do not understand what they are 
doing, and may emerge confused about the task and doubtful of their 
competence. Broad concepts or creative problem solving seldom are offered 
as cognitive tasks. Social skills usually are taught by adults as rules 
and manners although a child can learn much about peer relationships. 
The large amount of time spent in structured transitions often provides 
unplanned opportunities for peer interchange. 

Sensory stimulation is notably lacking in this type of program. 
Adults rarely hold or hug children, and paint, clay and other senuuous 
materials characteristically are absent. Environmental responsiveness 
in the form of sand,, pillows, swings and cuddly toys usually is lacking. 

Open structure day care This setting offers considerable freedom 
to explore, to initiate, to be mobile and to experience the world through 
sensory channels. Open structure centers provide much less predictable 
adult input. If the relatively low input is not exceedingly individualized, 
children may turn to their peers for help, attention and social imitation. 
Such behavior might restrict both present and future opportunities to learn 
from adults. 

This setting characteristically offers excellent opportunities to 
develop social skilj^ls with peers. The weakness in such a program lies 
in the danger that the adults may not have sufficient impact on the 
environment either through their ability to individualize, label and 
clarify or through their ability to introduce cont>lexity into the 
physical environment. Although this environment offers many of the 
exploratory opportunities necessary for cognitive growth, the teacher 
may not capitalize on them, keeping the program at a low level of 
coiqplexlty. 

Another problem in this setting is that children's needs pile up 
at certain times of the day such as lunch and before and after naptlme. 
In closed structure centers children soon learn that the teacher expects 
them to manage Independently, but in many open structure settings 
teachers would like to meet individual needs and children are still 
hopeful that they might. It is hard for a teacher to spread herself so 
far. Even though extra help is provided at such times, many children 
want attention from their own teacher. 
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Family day care homes Homes appear to offer most of the components 
essential to Individualized care: flexibility, high adult Initiation, 
opportunities for sensory Input, and creative exploring, these Ingredients 
appear especially Ideal for Infants and toddlers. Opportunities for 
peer Interaction are somewhat unpredictable depending on the grouping 
in any given home. Preschool children may not have available playmates 
to develop optimum complexity in spontaneous play. However, long periods 
of rich, uninterrupted play are possible, permitting children to test 
the limits of their play ideas and to reach the saturation point without 
interruption. 

The high percentage of activities with much mobility combined with 
the low percentage of closed activities may indicate a lack of materials 
which require small muscle skills, eye-hand coordination. As in open 
structure settings the adult may miss opportunities to move the child 
toward greater complexity. Ho\^ver, we have found a great deal of con- 
versation and talking about things in homes. Much of the recorded adult 
input occurred during long adult-child conversations about people and 
events. 

After years of observing in group care programs, our first observa- 
tions in homes produced a kind of culture shock. Conversations were not 
formal discussions of \7hat little rabbit did" but about whether the 
photograph on the bureau was taken bef' ?e or after the family day care 
mother was married, and if John (her son) was born then, or whether "the 
post office where my daddy works is the same one where the mail roan gets 
his mail''. 

There is also considerable teaching about younger children. I 
observed a long activity segment of a 4 year old playing with a 13 month 
old toddler while the family day care mother was sitting in a nearby arm-* 
chair sewing. She kept monitoring the play and explaining to the 4 year 
old what was happening. 

"He can't throw it to you - he doesn't know where it will go 
wheii he does that*" 

"When you help him up like that you choke him. Look where your 
hands are. Let him get up by himself; that is the best help." 

This kind of conversation went on and on. I finally labeled the activity 
segment '*Practicum and Seminar in managing Tonsny". Homes offer a slice 
of the real world and do not- have the feeling of artificiality common to 
many group programs. 

Family day care has been criticized for the absence of an educational 
component/ In our data, the higher percentage in the category of much 
nobility may be indicative of some potential shortcomings. In the *^ood 
home" group, parents and teachers continually offered interesting activities 
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which were selected by the child and Involved an attentive, sitting- 
stilly small muscle orientation. Most family day care homes offer 
vastly more opportunities than group programs to comprehend the aJult 
world and Its functioning, but some are lacking In presentation of 
"stuff' and encouragement to use it. Paper, pencils and crayon<>, pE^^te, 
scissors may never be offered, Yec most kindergartens assume consider- 
able previous experience with these materials. 



Home-school combination With few exceptions our data have fallen 
on a continuum from ''closed structure centers'' at one end to 'home- 
school combination'' at the other. This home-school group offers the 
maximum in a child-centered orientation. At school these children are 
assured of rich opportunities for peer interaction fn an ^environment 
rich In things and people (adult-child ratio . is 1:6). The home setting 
characteristically provides two Ingredients: the privacy of the child's 
room, again rich in things, and access to an adult who expects to spend 
some time In a one-to«*one tutoring relationship? These mothers are 
skillful teachers, continually looping tie child's perceptions and ob- 
servations Into more complex relationships. 

This kind of attention Is possible, as we see It, partly because 
there are not large numbers of other children In the setting, liany 
teachers In group settings who do not behave In this way have done this 
kind of teaching at home with their own children, but cannot do It In a 
larger setting given the constraints of scheduling and group management. 



Reports from a variety of day care projects have commented on 
the warm and responsible care found In family day care homes (Chapman 
and Lazar, 1971). The mothers whom we observed certainly fitted this 
description. They clearly liked children and enjoyed Interacting with them^ 

The data presented here also indicate that homes, as compared to 
full day group programs, offer a more flexible environment which In- 
cludes higher adult responsiveness and much opportunity for exploration 
and for choice-making. Therefore, It seems reasonable to conclude that 
family day care offers marqr of che experiences which are considered 
essential to growth In the early years. 

The Educational Component 

Family day care Is criticized for Its lack of an educatlonl 
component. Certainly this component takes a different form In family 
day care homes than In group programs. Educational opportunities in 
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l ovb^s ."develop naturally arouiKf. two kinds of experience s> One is the 
charse to e^cplore, through all sensory channels, the worl4 of immediate 
experience. The second is the opportunity to observe and talk about 
the real world and how it works. Although adults differ in their 
ability to make these experiences maximally useful to children, homes, 
by their nature, do provide rich educational experiences. 

Homes do not always ofter a sufficiently well-rounded experience 
to provide children v>ith all the skills and knowledge of others' ex- 
pectation that might be useful as they move into the broader community. 
As children approach school age some experience with more complex 
settings probably is useful in building solid bridge^ between home and 
school. 

Contacts with the outside world also help care-givers en i;ain a 
more objective view of their home and its experience vis-a-vis the 
broader life of the community. Nursery schools such as cooperatives and 
Head Start have served this function, offering a prograri both for chil- 
dren and adults. The informal, neighborhood-based nursery school has 
much to offer as a suppl6Q«Atto the home. I*:^^ is inportant that' ic be 
accessible both physically and psychologically. Rigidity of expecta^ 
tions concern!. ilg hours and attendance and formal teacher-oriented 
curriculum niodels all tend to exclude the care-giver from participation 
in the setting. 

Certainly family day care or any form of home care should nor: be 
expected to carry the entire burden of education without the help of 
supportive services. These services are available in abundance to the 
families of children reported here as the Ho'^fts-rjchocl combination* Sotue 
homes in our family day care sample also ^'laee children in nursery school 
or Head Start part of the day, and our limited evidence suggests that the 
combination is a fruitful one. 5/ 

Lack of Visibility 

The family day care network, as it now exists, is not sufficiently 
visible to potential users. Mothers who find good family day care 
arrangements often report that they stumbled into them through word-of-mouth 
or ads on supermarket bulletin boards. 6/ Family day care would be 

5/ June Sale (1971) describes a variety of ways in which community 
resources have been made more accessible to mothers in her project. 

5/ Both the Pasadena and the Portland Family Day Care Projects have 
provided much useful data about this network and ways in which it might 
be tapped. (Sale, 1971; Emlen, 1971; Collins, 1969). 
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much more useful conmunity service If Its services could be inade more 
accessible to users • 

In addition, if the service were more visible and received re- 
cognition in the community as an important component of community life, 
women might be more willing to declare officially that they are, in- 
deed, care«givers» This step would .then permit more sensible planning 
of supportive community services* 



Family Day Care as an Indicator of Neighborhood Quality 

Family day care appears to be an especially suitable form of care, 
in communities where population density is relatively low and single 
family housltig units, rather than apartments, are common. In every 
home where we observed, outdoor play space was Ample and easily accessiblee 
In communities where this is not the case, family day care may offer 
more limited usefulness. Willner (as reported in Gmlen, 1970) commented 
on the physical inadequacies of the home environments in the New York 
Family Day Care Project. However, in those communities, a major problem 
across the entire childhood age -range often is that the neighborhood 
does not provide a good child-rearing environment for any of its families. 
And, until this problem is tackled, even the best group care option will 
fail to meet family needs* 
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SESSION II 



Friday evening's session was entitled Present Realities in All Day Care 
and was chaired by Elizabeth Prescott. The discussion began with the question of 
what a day care experience and environment should be for children. Interest cen- 
tered around infant care (from birth to two years). 

Cager: In relationship to the appropriateness of day oare^ you 

are well oDore there have been many requests for infant 
group day care; what do you think about that - in terms 
of environment in a group situation? 

Peters: I think this can be done; I think it can be a very profit^ 
able and worthwhile experience for the child and the family. 
But I think it^s going to have to be looked at in terms of 
how you are defining your total program - not gust whether 
or not you^re taking infants into a group. Part of the 
problem^ particularly in our present approach to group 
child care J has been that we peer group children. We put 
all the same ages together^ <md this can create real staff- 
ing problems; it can create very real interactional pro" 
blems; it can be very expensive. 

I had experience in a very interesting and worthwhile ex- 
perimental program at the University of North Carolina in 
which loe accepted infante into day care in a group setting, 
but we did not call this infant day care. We were using a 
vertical age group - an age mix - so that we really were 
setting up extended families, rather than just a bunch of 
babies in one room, a bunch of toddlers in another and a 
bunch of 2 year olds in another. This was an expensive 
program; it had a research component. We were supplying 
a lot of other services - health care in particular - cmd 
studying health experience. I feel very strongly that this 
kind of program is viable and can be carried out, but it 
requires a real change in our whole approach to what group 
day care really is. 

It has some of the assets of family day care homes in that 
children interact with each other. It also prevents some 
of the problems in some family day care homes in that staff 
is more visible and the parents are more aoare of what^s 
going on. With some families, who are seeking an ^educa- 
tional component^ it can be a very acceptable kind of ex- 
perience. I donH think that infante should be separated 
from other children because infants grow up and segregating 
them in separate groups - on a peer-age grouping - is a 
very unsatisfactory experience. 

But I think we have to look at what we wight be able to do 
in a different setting. That was a special type of program. 
I don^t think it should be the only way to go, but neither 
do I think it should he completely cast out. I thinks as 
I said earlier todays ^ ctre awfully inclined to see only 
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one goal ahead. In our planning in this country for 
seroioee for people, we alwcye seem to put all of our 
eggs into one basket. So I would hope that this kind of 
approach, which has real meaning to certain groups of 
parents and has certain protective, supportive implica^ 
Hons for some families, should be kept intcot. 

Presoott: I think this is an importaiit thing to keep in mind. In 
many ways in the group setting you described, you were 
able to do certain things which many group settings have 
not proposed; you were able to keep it small; and you 
were able to build in continuity of staffing; and you 
were able to build in wide age^grouping. All three of 
these things do not come easily in a group program. 

The special time and energy necessary for preparing the environment for in- 
fants and older children was described by two family day care mothers: 

Horvath: The baby is going to be in a crib until it^s three months 
old and when the smiles begin - that's when you've got 
to start working with that child; that's when you start 
showing him things and looking for response; <md this 
is when you've got to be realty with it; this is when 
you start the teaching - or whatever you want to call it; 
this is when the kids start being human. I think they 
need 100% of your attention, if you want the child to con- 
tinue growing - even if you're gust holding him by the 
window and watching the leaves mve, or you're making the 
sunshine move on a plate on the table. You've got to wake 
him vqp to sounds. 

Byrd: It takes more of your individual time with a small infant 

because with older children you fix things and they can 
go on and take care of themselves; but with a baby you 
have to do everything for it. It's time consuming - 
it's not that the child is a lot of trouble itself - it's 
that if it gets done for the baby you have to be the one 
to do it. If there's an infant in your home, you have to 
stop your schedule at least three times a day to feed him 
and hold him tdhile you give kirn hie bottle. When it's 
time to feed him, you have to make sure the other children 
are busy doing something and take time to feed that baby. 

Further discussion about the advantages for children of a mixture of group 
and family settings followed. Variables, such as complexity of setting, vertical 
age grouping, size of groups, continuity of staffing and intensity of relation- 
ships, were raised: 

Prescott: I am coming to feel that when children are somewhere 

around tf^ age of four thai they probably need - here I 
think this varies greatly, depending on children - some 
kind of increase in the complexity in the social setting. 
I am coming to feel 0uxt for four year olds some kind of 
contact with a group pr og ram is exceedingly useful; and 
it helpe both the child and the adult to look at their 
home in relation to social demands. They came to see not 
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only what ia aharaateriatio of the home hut what ia the 
broader cultural aetting. J think thia kind of exper- 
ienoe ia exceedingly uaeful before the aort of arbitrary 
demands of public achool. 

Heinicke: I do believe one could make a very good case for small 
groupinga^ with amall mixed peer eitnationaj with con" 
tinucua relationship to the aame ataff. The firat weatem 
experiment in that regard woe, of course, Anna Freid'a 
^^Infanta Without Familiea^'j which atarted out, with iheae 
aame little babiea in an eaaentially completely mixed 
group agewiae and in large rooma. (Theae were the chil' 
dren who were aeparated from their parents - taken out of 
London). She found that when ahe then put them into 
amaller - what ahe called family groupinga^ with one per- 
manent staff and an assiatant ataff - that there were vast 
changea in their development. (She was a very good db- 
aerver of that development.) 

There are more recent atudiea which again certainly point 

to thia as a very fruitful concept to look at: the cottage 

concept, the small imitj all your work (Liz Preacott) on 

aize, certainly fit in here, Thia is a generic concept^ 

that holds up in child development studieaj the continuity 

of ataffing^ the small groi4pj the more intimate relationships^ ) 

Of course^ we can look at the whole thing again differently^ 
from the generic concept. Namely^ you really have to look 
at care or substitute care in relation to a) the nature of 
the fmib/a development and b) the nature of the child' a devel-- 
opment itaelf. That is^ what a child needs at three months^ 
six months <md twelve months surely variea a great deals 
we may have to begin to think in terns of different care 
arrangements which are ideal for certain developmental needs. 
For example^ from zero to three months we are dealing with 
physiology i but I am impreaaed by the data in terns of the 
firat tJwe months (it is a nevraphysiological phase) at 
the amount of the impact of the caretaker - if sufficiently 
adequate and if the major thinga are dealt with. It is 
very different frdm^ say^ the three to aix months where you 
are already getting very definite awareneas of the caretaker. 

The Ainsworth data, for exarrple, shows to me quite convince 
ingly that the impact of the caretaker is already much 
greater than the variations in care taking. Then you move 
on to the first year and begin to get the whole beginning of 
the development of an individual - and atill continuity^ 
warmth and limit aettinga are important. But then the auton-^ 
amy issue comes. Maybe when the child is three to three and 
• a half 3 you begin to need earn group experience whixM^ per- 
hapSs the family day care center can^t always provide. So 
all I^ve aaid is that I think there are certain generic con-- 
cepts in care taking l^uzt hold true for both good group care 
and good family day care. Then I^ve aaid that I think you 
really haoe to think not of family versus group day erne or 
tn-hane care versus same kind of day care, but to think in 
terns of what is the impaet, ultimately^ on the child and the 
developmental phase in whidt he is. 
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Class: In '60 I was in London and I dob interested in the out^of^ 
home oax^ in respect to delinquency and institutional care 
of the probation service in the ^lome and foster home. One 
of the people in the Home Office told me that they hods now^ 
not only a research but an culministrative study. They had 
made a survey of hoD Borstal Boys turn out. (Borstal is 
like a forestry camp or a work experience camp for delinquent 
boys about the age of 14 to 18). Nod they had a Judging ' 
board as to what was success - you and I might or might not 
agree that this was a good criteria - and one of them was 
that of not repeating^ etc. They found that the Borstals 
that had the expensive psychiatri.c service - considerably 
much higher per capita cost - did not have a high percentage 
of success. But the Borstals in the rural areas s with prac^ 
Hcally no psychiatric treatment^ had a predominants dispro^ 
portionate nwriber of successes; these tended to simulate a 
foster home situation * namely ^ that there was very little 
turn over in the Borstal camp attendants^ etc. So what 
really seemed to he said was that as the Borstal system^ 
which was a group care^ approached a simulated foster family 
situation^ they had more success. But it still carried the 
name of group care. 

Prescott: This makes me think of several other findings. One is 

Wolin^s studies of children in institutions in Europe; his 
conclusion was that in those settings where they could com^ 
municate a clear value system^ vlhere they did not have a 
model of pathology^ where they had clear responsibilities 
which l^y expected children to assume - these seemed to 
be the differentiating factors between those who are able 
to go out into the world and accept a vocational choices 
and this sort of thing ^ versus ttwse who can't. 

I also remember Haas' study of children in England; these 
were children who had been removed from a large city out 
into rural areaSs and I find nyself thinking about whether 
there is a oomon denominator in all of these studies. One 
that seems to come out is the question of the relationship 
of the adults to the cMldren and the potency of this reta-- 
ticnship. I'm coming to feel that there %s seme relatvon'^ 
ship between the nwiber of really personal and potent rela^ 
tionehips that you have at a certain age and the clarity of 
value systems l^uzt are eomomieated to you. 

Lazar: I get hung up on seme of the nitty gritty problems. I think 
we would all agree that young chilSen need continuity of 
care and love. But the average child core woiAoer lasts 
seven monlhs on the job; the average center worker lasts six 
months on the Job; she makes $400 per month. How can you 
provide continuity of care under i^se eircumstanees? 

Peters: I %9as gust thinking about continuity of person — sotne oj 
Bettye Caldtell'e wot4(, hea redeed qveatioru dxncb tahet^r 
or not any one individual himelf is neaeseary 
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(Emlen) has been very concerned with this basic nepd for con^ 
timdty in terms of person to person cares organized in a 
system. Then the chiM can develop expectations in relation 
to what do you do. When you have this kind of professional 
situation, where the support of the staff is not present^ 
then tfte staff turnover is such that there can't possibly be 
continuity, I think this is one of the beauties of this 
team work here (Pacific Oaks) - that you are giving that kind 
of care and that kind of continuity; you are saying that this 
is important and these are the very critical varieties; you 
take them quite out of the value judgment area, 

Prescott: There are centers where the continuity can work very differ- 
ently; there are centers where the continuity is really 
carried by the director, who is the potent force throughout 
the whole center, versus other centers where continuity is 
dbandcmed and they say, 'Now for goodness sake don't let 
the children get attached to any one person because she won't 
be here that long'. 

The need for alternative types of child care arrangements was a conmon thread 
that ran throughout the Conference. Research In group day care Is in Its toddler- 
hood and In family day care It Is In Its Infancy. There was a good deal of atten- 
tion paid to the need for longitudinal studies and research of children In various 
types of care. It was pointed out that many of the Institutional studies had been 
based on poor care; and what was needed were studies that could affect social pol- 
icy - studies of good child care settings: 

Kresh: In institutional settings the data has shown detnmental 

effects where the settings are depersonalizeds where lire's 
been no interaction^ no verbalization of children, no so- 
cialization. But the data has been based upon what a bad 
institutional setting has been; the data is inconclusive ^ 
in terns of, say, a good institutional setting. My caution 
is that we should be careful about deciding ci>out the 
family situation versus center situation. We're not 
ready to make those decisions yet. 

Peters: Well, my question to you is, 'Are i9e going to wait and wait 

for another twenty years before we get a vihole lot more data'? 

jtye: I'd like to see various forms of child care have their day, 

I'm not sure in the long run that any one would entirely 
dcminate. One of the interesting things I've done in re- 
acting to some of the papers (of the conferees) is to con- 
clude that one of these day care arrangements is better for 
one type of kid that can live in a big day care center, 
with tots of complications and lots of stimulation; and 
that another type of kid is much better off in some kind of 
a fanily situation. But. anyway, to put it all together, 
I would hate to see any one program 0uzt would be entirely 
supported end the others entirely washed out, 

Emlen: I think I would go a step further and say that it's really 
in some sense not entirety up to us to say which should be 
promoted. In fact one or anotl^ alternative is being 
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promoted by the day care consumer; and it^e up to us to 
accept, to a certain extent^ the facte of life with regard 
to the choices that are being made and to deviee ways - 
even if it involves reconstituting the family situation 
and group care center for children - to go about seeing 
that Ct is done well. If the choice is made for the family 
day care situation, then bring to that the supportive ser- 
vices necessary to strengthen that. If^a policy is going 
to be general that way, I really think it^s sort of aca(hmic 
to say that one is better. iVs different, anyway; it has 
different consequences; but I don^t know if it^s better. 

Kresh: Let me be the devil^s advocate. I guess my point really is 
related to what you said about how many years longer before 
we know - considering the number of years that research has 
gone on. It^s serious, and my discomfort with all that^s 
gone on and how little we still know about the whole area - 
we^ve really got to came to terms with policy. We come back 
to ^Let^s give people some freedom of choice\ But policy 
should also be on the basis of research, made on what the 
consequences of those kinds of 'experiences are that we still 
do not know the answers to, and a ntmber of other issues. 
After all these years of research, where are we? It bothers 
me to sane extent. Here we are faced with policy issues of 
day care and we know drnn well that if it^s not today, then 
tomorrow or very soon, policy is going to be detemined. 

Sure, it^s good tn give people choices - some alternatives - 
but, really, not having any answer to what the consequences 
of any of these alternatives are, because our research is 
still so aribiguous about what the consequences of those things 
arss is a little scarey in a way. 

Lipsett: Vhat scares me is what is happening when we talk about Federal 
policy, as it is coming out of HR I. It^s not realty what^s 
good for children - regardless of what research ie - it^s 
how do we get mothers off of welfare 

Heinicke; I think that there is also an issue that we would have to be 
dear cdmit hem. It is very important to recognize the con^ 
sumer control and to give the freedom of choice; but at some 
levels too, lahen you ask the policy question, you do have to 
have some standards that go beyond what the consumer wants. 

lou have to be in a position to guide the choice makings so 
then you come back to: What would I do if I were ashed to 
make the guidelines? I would agree that a lot more research 
has to be done; but I do think that from what I^ve been hear- 
ing frm this group, I would go back and I would try to doc- 
ument (you could even do it in a research paper, if necessary) 
the importance of what we are saying, 

Tcke the nature of a stable relationship opportunity - I 
think there ^s a lot of evidence to indicate that this is ^od 
for the child^s development. I would then put in Baumrind^s 
works whi<0i I think is in^ressive, in terms of other facets 
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of child care thai are very important. Limit setting etc. 
- I would Bay that one could begin to expand the notion of 
size as one of the corollaries of giving this intimate j con- 
tinuing relationship. I think if I look for a moment j if I 
may J at clinical studies of effectiveness of treatment xnd if 
I look at the whole schmeer of all the different thercpiesj 
the one thing that impresses me is the intensity of tne vela- 
tionshipj the continuity of relationship^ a commitment of the 
helper that is continuous. 

When I look at that and sense a little bit of what is going 
on in yotjr Project right here, I would say what is very inn 
portant in the family pay Care Project is the administrative 
support that it^s getting - the kind of feeling of importance 
that is being communicated to the family day care mothers, 
who then give a cormitment of a different quality than of a 
woman who cannot feel good about herself. These, I think, 
are the important items. 

The empirical findings, dealing with the bridges necessary for the transition 
from early childhood settings to the primary school, were shared by the partic- 
ipants: 

Horvath: I'm not an expert - I can just say what I've seen happening. 

The group center child gives school less problems because 
the group situation is not a novelty to him. Since the cen- 
ter is trying to give them freedom, which I think is right, 
it helps enable the mall kids to know now to handle their 
freedom within the classroom situation. I may be kind of 
square, but I think school is something very serious. The 
kids should have fun, they should love to go; but I think 
school is school and home is home and I think the kids that 
are in the day care center do not have this sort of big 
difference. They don^t live it so much. Their home is for 
sleeping and to be there Saturday and Sunday; but the rest 
of the time they^re in school, whether you call it a center 
or not. Particularly in the lower grades, liheve the activi- 
ties, the tools and the physical setting - like tables, 
chairs, and the toilets 

Prescott: Interestingly, this has been the report that has come in over 
the years from teachers who have not liked Eeadstart and 
^Itildren^s Centers; they say the kids came into kindergarten 
and they dan^t have respect for what ^I^m going to tecu^ 
them\ Now this could have several interpretations. One 
could be that for children who have hzen in homes that 
kindergarten is a welV^fined experience because it^s differ^ 
ent flKm what a home environment is like and it cormunicates 
exactly what you said. 

Another interpretation could be that if you have been in a 
group program, kindergarten is somewhat obsolete and ought 
to be designed differently. I^m not sure which is accurate, 
except I have taVoed to a nwrter of kindergarten teachers 
vho have reflected your point of view; so I think there must 
be something to it. 
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Horvath: In eoJtool there are going to be open olaaaea now - more 
and more - and making the olaaaroom aetting more and more 
informal. They are making that aetting more and more 
like that the children have in the aentera. For a child 
of fivej the peraon in the center ia the mother figure 
and the teacher in the claaaroom ia a motlier figure. They 
donH really get to appreciate the difference very much 
and what I^ve founds particularly in the r^ollow-Through 
programa, ia the difficulty that the center children have 
with the aitting down experience - like the teacher en^ 
couragea everybody to ait down and we ^re going to talk 
about George Waahington. Theae children consider theae 
periods a bore because they get too many of them in their 
daily experience. 

I don^t think any day care mother or any mother in her 
home ia going to get hold of her kids and aay^ ait down and 
wait until all the other members of the houaehold are aitting 
down - except maybe at dinner. (Laughter) It^a not really 
that funny; they^ve got to ait dawn and ahut up for thia; 
they ^ve got to ait down and ahut up for lunch; they ^ve got 
to ait down and ahut itp far atory time; and if they don't 
want to have it, they atilZ have to. 

Heinicke: You^re now hitting on my real, central reaearch intereat 
and that ia what I^ve called - what makea a child ait down 
and attend and comprehend and take in; and I^m moving away 
from just aitting dawn^ and we^ve called it ^task orien- 
tation\ The child encompasses a nuniber of different per^ 
sonality qualities that, indeed, allow the child in kinder^ 
garten and first grade to sit - but to sit not because some- 
body's told him to, but because he wants to sit there; and 
he can sit there and he can take in and enjoy and learn. 
We are trying, indeed, to look at the kinds of child care 
experiences that have led to the engaged and motivated 
aitting down and learning 

This led to a discussion of what do we want our children to be like as adults. 
Everyone agreed that all children should 1eam to read, and have the option and 
ability to read; but there was not consensus on the how, when or what of reading: 

Nye: The reason we haven^t come to the kind of answers that you 

want is that these answers involve value judgments 

In other words, if you ixatt a kid that has maxifmum intellec- 
tual oapdb^ilities, then you go one way; if you want one who 
is likely to have a secure personality structure and not 
break up into pieces, and so on, maybe you go another way. 
And I think, in general, we get some kind of consensus on 
what we don^t want in society. But for a generation we 
tried to say what good mental health is; when you get on 
the positive end, then you can go off on these kinds of di 
rections; there ^s a good thing over here - a good thing 
over lihew «- and a good thing over there. 

Now Is personally, think that as researchers we shouldn^t 
start saying which one of those sets of positive criteria 
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is the heat set and if we do well, the politician will 
buy it okay; hut I think we will sell out our reaearch 
competence when we start making these value judgments. 
We can do this sort of thing in terms of consequences, as 
you ^ve done in your paper (Prescott). Describing what hap-- 
pens in this kind of day care center and what happens in 
that kind of day care center, and so on, is legitimate; 
but I think when we say 'we like this happening', 'we 
don't like that happening', 'that was important' - 'this 
happening should happen and that shouldn't happen' - 
then I think we're clear off base. I don't think we're 
ever going to be able to come to Congress and say, 'do 
this because we made a value judgment in that'; and I 
don't know who is going to make those, but I don't be-- 
lieve it's up to the researcher to do it. 

Kresh: I disagree with you there - I disagree with you on a 

statement you made where we try to dichotomize intellectual 
competence versus good self concepte kind of variables; I 
don't think the two are really separable. Someone said, 
'f/fuf is it important for someone to sit there and read 
books?' and we often get into value judgments like - 
we're going to instill in the child a love of reading. 
Frankly, I don't give a damn whether a kid loves to read 
or not. What I do give a damn about it giving a person 

the most personal freedom he can have with options 

My option is not that he loves to read but if he can read 
he certainly has a lot of choices in his life that he 
doean 't have if he can 't read. 

Nye: I'd say, if you can't read that's a bad thing. But what 

you want to read or whether you want to read, is in this 
positive realm; and then somebody thinks reading is the 
greatest thing and somebody else couldn't carB less; but 
I think we all agree that not to be able to read is a bad 
thing. I think we can agree on the negative aspect, but 
not on the positive. 

Kresh: I really feel that tied in with one's self concept that 

there's, somehow, a cognitive set which happens in school; 
and kids know whether they 're doing well or not cognitive-^ 
ly. It's very muck tied in with their self image and it's 
not really separable. 

Lazar: There are a nuxrber of different kinds of schools and the 
value systems in the total school are set by the peer 
group, rather than the faculty. Socie schools have an intel-- 
lectual goal; same schools have an athletic goal; some 
schools have possession and status goals. It all depends 
on what kind of a school the student is in and how he will 
value himself and hot) he will develop his self concept. If 
the kid is doing poorly academicalty and he's in a school 
that values academic achievement, then he %ym't have a good 
self concept. But if he had great academic achievement and? 
happens to be in a school where athletics is the big thing^ 
and he's puny^ then he won't have a good self concept either. 
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You know one of the things that we donH look at is the 
peer group and what kind of a culture ihey have established. 

Kresh: But when you say that, Joyce j I think you* re talking about 

a child who is typically beyond the primary grarie u I spent 
ten years teaching primary grades and I^m here to tell you 
that the teacher *s perception of what that kid is tike md 
his value of what that child is like very much influences 
what his peer group will -think about him. It^s very evi- 
dent j always. 

The evening's discussion ended with consensus when we again tried to pin- 
point the key variables in quality child care. This was summarized by Chris 
Heinicke: 

The^ key variable, it seems to me, that affects tJie child in 
reJ^ion to these values, is a feeling of what we call 
warmth - affection - a sense of being given to; that the 
world is worthwhile because someone really cares •<* in 
^oorny* language. This is the critical variable and you 
don^t have to make value audgments about it. All 1Me re- 
search seems to me to point to the importance, of the child 
having the experience from someone that he is cared about, 
cared for; arid this is what makes him receptive to the 
communication. A trememdoue amount of research points to 
this. 

If you look at depressed people - if you look at the com- 
mitments of copping out - I hear too often ^Does someone 
care about me? 'Is is worth going an? ^Why bother? ' 
These things, I think, are central en a purely empirical 
level to whab4X^es the child respond: wid thie^is the first 
thing I would look at, in tems of the value of any day care 
program • 
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The position of this paper Is that the public regulation of 
family day care by means of licensing Is a questionable community 



approach to safeguarding the services and upgrading the quality 
of care. It Is, therefore* contended that alternative regulatory 
approaches should be considered* An alternative approach In 
the form of a regl strati on*lnspect Ion Is proposed and speculative 



gains are considered. However, It Is Immediately granted that these 
gains will not be forthcoming unless structural aspects of the 
service are properly dealt with especially that of administrative 
location. Finally, It Is emphasized that this proposed approach 
of registration-Inspection Is only one part of a community regulatory 
system to safeguard and upgrade family day care* 



The standard tests of an administrative operation are (1) effect-- 
IvenesSt (11) efficiency • and (111) economy* Applying any or all of 
these tests t family day oaz4^ licensing receives a very low score— 
rating* 
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The lack of community or social visibility of family day care, 
say. In contrast to group day care. Increases the difficulties of 
achieving comprehensiveness of Implementation* Thus, there Is a 
lower effectiveness of the licensing law as a safeguarding measure 
for the total community* 

The ease and rapidity with which family day care arrangements 
come about create problems as to efficient licensing administration* 
Traditionally, the goal of any child care licensing program is to 
deal with the situation before the child is in the facility* The 
whole licensing process is a premise upon this assumption* Yet, 
empirically t we Icnow that much day care is never licensed and much 
which is licensed is licensed only after the fact of initial 
operation* The task of licensing a person ^'presently in business" 
is a very different task than dealing with the person before oper- 
ations have started* This mixing of licensure before and after 
the fact is bound to lower the efficiency of staff operations as 
well as being conducive to the creation of a poor image in the 
community* 

. Thirdly, and perhaps the most important determinate in pro- 
posing a departure from a licensing approach to family day care is 
the cost factor— economy* Licensing is not only cumbersome and 
frequently a delayful operation but it is costly, especially so in 
light of the safeguards achieved* Thus, it is one thing for the 
state to develop at considerable expense a structure and operation 
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for safeguarding by means of licensing a limited number of group 
day care facilities each serving a sizable number of children^ but 
it is really something else to apply this elaborate process to 
almost a countless number of small size units of child care which 
may be of short duration and which the user. i.e.. the parent, is 
in a position to "check** on the service daily and to deal immediately 
with what may be regarded as improper or detrimental care. 

In addition to the questionableness of using a licensing 
approach in family day care, when tested by the triad of effective- 
nesst efficiency and economy, there is the overall question of cultural*- 
legal appropriateness of using this type of a regulatory instrument 
for family day care. Licensing is a highly formal investigational 
operation to reduce hazards especially of a l;^~oi«ical nature. On 
the other hand, family day care is characterized by informality of 
operation and must, in the final analysis, be appraised in a subjective 
manner. In professional licensing, such as medicine, the state 
endeavors to insure the presence of a technical competence before the 
person starts to practice, which is atssumed to be a life-time 
proposition. In family day care the opposite is true. The user seeks 
a highly personalized service which may be— to be sure-- improved by 
certain testing and learning butt hopefully, a service that is not 
technicalized nor bureaucratic i zed the way large group day care must 
be. To use licensing as a means of safeguarding and improving quality 
of this type of service is analgous to calling in a commercial mover 
to rearrange the furniture of a home. 
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In light of this finding of questionable appropriateness of 
licensing as a form of public regulation of family day care, the 
following is proposed: namely, what might be best termed at this 
point of discussion a registration^inspection approach ^ 

The registration-inspection approach would operatic : In this 
fashion: any adult person providing family day care to one or a 
small number of children would be required to register the fact of 
operation and to report the names of children being so cared for. 
The locale of registration would be the office providing the 
inspection— and hopefully, this office would also be responsible 
for providing other services relating to child development. 

Upon the receipt of a statement of intent to provide a limited 
amount of family day care; such a person would be supplied a copy 
of state standards of family day care and other literature relating 
to family day care. In finalizing the registration, the provider 
or would-be provider would have to *<sign" that she had read the 
standards and that she would meet or would endeavor to meet these 
standards immediately. The registrant would also sign that she wa? 
aware that reasonable inspection of her home and care would take 
place including the right to contact the adult users of the service. 
The registrant would be required to give users a copy of state stand- 
ards of care which would also carry information as to the manner and 
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place of reporting complaints in respect to alleged failure to meet 
standards specifically or detrimental care goierally. In addition, 
the registrant would be notified of possible negative sanctions 
applicable by the state if she continued to provide service as a 
sustained finding of non-conformity emd/or detrimental care. 

With registration and report of providing care» an inspection 
would be made by what might be best termed a child care ••visitor'*. 
The function of this visit would be to determine substantial 
conformity to state standards and to help the registrant in over- 
coming deficiencies in respect to stemdards. The child care visitor 
would be expected to offer consultation or suggest teaching and 
learning resources in relation to problem child development generally 
and out-of-home care specifically. In fact, one of the important 
aims of the child care visitation service would be to get the 
registrants of care involved in community education programs both 
as teachers as well as learners. 

Although there is no finalized position as yet, it is tenta- 
tively proposed that in most instances there would be no collateral 
investigations or inspectional activity by the traditional fire 
marshall or public health office. However, there would be an 
administrative expectation that the child care visitor (and super- 
visorial personnel) would be trained through staff development 
to appraise generally and practically the life safety aspects of 
the care situation. There would also be an administrative expectation 
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that where there waa^ In the opinion of the visitor, uncertainty 
or the registrant challenged the visitor's Judgment as to not 
meeting life safety standards, the worker would have access to 
expert consultation service in these two areas. This expertness 
might be available in the form of a life safety specialist of\ 
the regulatory agency-who would also assist in training-or it 
might be procured from the public agency having these activities 
as primary functions or it might possibly be obtained from 
commercial consultative services operating in these areas. 

The role of a child care visitor, it seems important to note. 
would">feSrry any major responsibility for the implementation of 
negative sanction arising from nonconformity to standards specif- 
ically or providing detrimental care generally. This function, 
which is primarily a law enforcement operation, would tend to be 
carried by the supervisorial personnel and/or specialized staff 
well oriented to regulatory fair hearing procedures and court 
actions. However, there would be an administrative expectation 
that the child care visitors would be given training in ^-elation 
to being qualified as expert witness and in effective participation 
in hearing situations. 

Ill 

The possible advantage from a registration inspection approach 
to family day care might be five-foldi 

1. TMa approach would contrl bate to self -definition of role 
taking. The act of registration would amount to the making of a 
public announcement of assuming the role of family day care procedure. 
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Prom time In imemorlal human societies have ased the pabllc announce- 
ment as a means of setting up patterns of expected behavior— witness 
for example the posting of marriage bans In the church. 

2. This approach moves the regulatory investigation of inspection 
fron the abstract to the concrete* A fundamental regulatory criticism 
of licensing family day care is that the investigation- should be done 
in advance of the placement of the child and, therefore, remains at 

an abstract level of discussion. For a child care licensing person 
to say that this home t's generally o«k:v does not provide tQt much 
comfort to the child for which the care is specifically inappropriate. 

3. A third possible gain is that this approach, if properly 
implemented, could facilitate parent or user participation in the 
safeguarding operation. Traditionally and empirically licensing 
tends to be a relationship between the state and the provider of the 
service: it is a dyad rather than a triad of the state, the provider 
and the user. In licensing the state, as it were, theoretically 
talces on almost full responsibility for the protection of the child- 
relieving the parent almost completely of this task. Of course. It 
in no way is it possible for the licensing agency to provide this 
full protection. Perhaps this myth of full protection by the state 
results from an "over-sell" of the value of the licensing investigation. 
In the proposal at hand^ the parent or the user selects the provider 

of the service and must, therefore, approach the situation with a 
caveat emptor frame of mind. Moreover, the provider of the service 
must supply the user with the agreed upon standards of care and 



procedure for lodging possible complaint* Anyone familiar with 
the licensing of foster family care will probably attest to the 
fact that many parents or users are. In a sense. Intimidated 
against criticizing the care by the foster parentis frequently 
expressed statement, "You know I am licensed by the state" which 
translates Into "anything I do Is okay"# 

A possible fourth gain, and somewhat reverse from the last 
one. Is that many persons provide good family day care operation 
without a license and other potentially good family day care 
providers do not apply, both for the same reason; they are 
unnecessarily fearful about their quallf lcatlons# Possibly a simple 
theorem of licensure application might be: the greater the sensi- 
tivity of the persons, the greater the feeling that they would not 
"qualify" for the license* Yet, the person Teluc tan t to seek a 
license might be much more confident In respect to having her home 
examined In relation to children that have been placed there by 
their own parents who have a common lawt constitutional and statutory 
right to do thls# (Parenthetically, It might be noted that the state 
Intervention Is premised on the fact that the foster parent does not 
have the same legal rights to receive the child as the parent has to 
place his there. 

5» A fifth and final gain Is that regl strati on*>lnspectlon would 
bring the family day care problem Into a beginning regulatory order 
which Is not present now# This should definitely facilitate common* 
Ity planning* Tlie presence of systematic registration of children 
under care would make possible epidemiological research which should 
benefit sound day care planning development and coordination* Moreover, 
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this research might make an important contribution to *de«-politickins» 
day care although this might be too much to expect in an era of 
the i^fast contract^* Providing the presence of community education 
for child development and foster parent program, the child care 
visitor could play an important role in linking both faJiJLy day 
care parent and natural parent with these resources. 

IV 

It is said that : structure is programmed destiny. Certainly 
the operational gains as listed above will come only if there is 
proper structuring of the program. An especially important structural 
aspect is the administrative location of this regulatory service. 
Elsewhere^ I have discussed this matter of "where to put it», 
departmental ly speaking. Not to repeat but only to summarize very 
briefly that discussion: ^the position was taken that this program of 
registration* inspection should be assigned for implementation to the 
public welfare department as long as that organization has as its 
primary function the administration of public assistance and other 
income security programs. When state public welfare departments 
no longer administer income security programs » then it would seem that 
the family and/or. child welfare devision might be an appropriate 
location. State departments of public education ar a- not a Mgoodi: bet" 
in light of the history of the failure of these departments to deal 



I properly with the regulatory aspects of the private school and the 

X 

I military prep school. A dynamic maternal and child health welfare 

t division of a state public health department merits consideration. 
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Perhaps, now is the time to seriously consider the setting up of 
state independent offices of child development. Among other 
assignments to this new office of child development would be this 
registration-inspection service. If certain other functions such as 
the development and conducting of community education programs 
relative to child development jthftn the regi strati on- inspect ion 
activity would certainly seem to be a "natural affiliate — a proper 
test for orsanizational lincluston. . 

V 

A final note as to the limitation of this registration-inspection 
needs to be made. At best it constitutes only a beginning phase or 
one part, of public regulation of family day care. Well implemented, 
it would provide a minimal protective or safeguarding service. Its 

primary function is to prevent non-detrimental care and only 
incidentally would it be standard raising in effect. This latter 
operation of standard raising is important* too. not only for 
children under care but also for vocational satisfaction of the 
provider of the service. However » the operational achievement of 
standard raising will— in the opinion of the writer-- be more likely 
to take, place under programs of community accreditation preferably 
under private or voluntary auspices. Such a community regulatory 
programs of standard setting and approving of individual situations 
might be developed by the registered providers of care» users and/or 
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community Interested persons or a combination of these categories 
of persons # Such an associations hopefully state wide* Is In a 
more strategic position to pipeline Into. operations what advance- 
ment, refinement and expertise has taken place within the field 
because the person seeks the accreditation voluntarily: she does 
not have to have It In order to operate legally* The motivation 
for'^^redltatlon will generally be ml^ed but hopefully will Include 

A 

a desire for self -Improvement as well as prestige and economic 
aspects* This accreditation should not be seen as something apart 
from registration-Inspection but^Jfboth supplementary and complementary 
to It* The two together— registration-Inspection and accreditation— 
consltutes the two major parts of a community regulatory system* 
One does not displace ths? need for the other* Each would reinforce 
the operational effectiveness of the other* This Is where we started 
and perhaps a good place to stop* 
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Report for Pacific Oakes Conference on Farlly Day Care 

By Gloria B. Sparks i ACSW 
Specialised Children's Ser/iccs 
Los Angeles County Departnient o 
Public Social Ser/ictrs 

For sometime a considerable amount of publicity has been centered arouTid the 
government's recognition of the intense need for expansion of child care resources, 
particularly for low-income families and the environmentally or emotionally deprived 
child*. Enormous sums of money have been allocated to meet this need. To the gene- 
ral public, this is nost impressive. To those of us professionally involved in the 
reality of meeting the child care needs of the public, our task is one of deep 
frustration. 

One of the major reasons for this predicar.ent is that the legislature tends to iimit 
its allocation of day care funds to the expansion and research of child care centers, 
a day care source th^.t services only 10 percent of the population v/ho use or will 
need child care. Virtually ignored are the other child care resources actually used 
by 90 percent of the population, i.e., relative care, in-home care and licensed and 
unlicensed family day care. It is unrealistic to assume that the expansion of child 
care centers v/ill decrease or eliminate major dependence on these other child care 
resources. No single form of chdld care can possibly meet the complex and varied 
child care needs of the total population. 

» 

The development and expansion of child care centers certainly answers the problem of 
child care for a number of families. However, it does not respond to the needs of 
the parent needing child care for a child under age 3> the minimum age set by Federal 
Interagency Day Care Requirements and the California State Department of 
Social Welfare Nursery School Licensing Regulations. What happens to those infants 

(continued on next page) 
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Report for Pacific Oakes Conference on Family Day Care (continued) 

and toddlers or to the child who cannot cope with a group setting or the child 
whosd parent works irregular hours. Most nurseries and centers rigidly adhere to 
hours that accomaodate normal working hours. For these children the facily day 
care home has been the only child care resource available to parents who could not 
qualify for center care or who had no available relative and were unable to afford 
to pay the high cost of in-home child care. 

Today, 20 percent of the population rely on family day care to meet their child 
care needs because of its convenience and flexibility due to the cooperative 
attitude of most of the women providing family day care in the setting of their 
own homes to children of all ages. .While family day care is a major resource for 
the child under age 3^ it Is also a means of providing the school age child with 
the e:q)erience of after-school family life or "going home" that he could not find 
in an extended day care center setting. 

Although, the law requires a person to be licensed to provide family day care to 
unrelated children, many family day care arrangements are made in unlicensed 
homes. Licensed or unlicensed, the women who provide family day care are repre- 
sentative of the universe, socially, economically and in terms of their educational 
backgrounds. The majority however, have in cooaon that they find their gratifi- 
cation within the home and in caring for children, often fulfilling the emptiness 
left by the emancipation of their own children. Few view their efforts as a means 
of monetary gain or as a business adventure. 

In Noveniber, there were 3>846 licensed family day care ho^es in Los Angeles County; 
however, only a small percentage of those licensed are located in the target areas 
where low Income families reside. Thus the need continues to exist to Increase 
this child care resource within the neighborhoods where low income families are 
struggling to improve the living standards of their families either through training 
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Report for Pacific Oakes Conference on Family Day Care (continued) 

or low paying eraployaent. Despite this fact, Federal Interagency Requirements for 
Day Care require that an AFDC r.other in training cust use licensed day care to re- 
ceive child care funds, on the other hand, a working AFDC mother is not restricted 
in her choice of child care arrangement to licensed care. 

A family day care home must meet the Federal as well as the State requirements, or 
federal funds for child care funds cannot be utilized. Funds that make it possible 
for the Aid to Families with Dependent Children unwed mother completing high school 
or in training to pay for her child care resource. Yet there continuerto be a 
lack of funds allocated either for development of family day care resources, re- 
search on family day care or to me6t the rigid although unclear educational require- 
ments demanded by the Federal Interagency Requirenents for Day Care. 

The introduction of the Federal Interagency Requirements for Day Care and the re- 
visions in State Department of Social Welfare regualtions, under which family day 
care homes are licensed are in practice extremely restrictive and definite deterrents 
to the recruitment of additional family day care homes as well as the retention of 
those currently in existence. The Family Day Care Program has been particularly 
effected by the ne^ regulations in that they tend to seek to transfonn the family 
day care homes into smaU centers or group settings where the primary concern is 
centered around the educational component, completely unmindful of the educational 
and developmental resources already existent in the family day care home. The entire 
concept of "the family setting" for which the family day care home was designed is 
gradually being eliminated. 

The consequence has been that many family day care resources that had previously 
been available to children of Aid to Families with Dependent Children families 
have had to be excluded; that licensed day care parents not only feel that too 
much is being demanded of them to qualify to accept children of Aid to Fa.'illies 
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Report for Pacific Oakes Conference on Family Day Care (continued) 

with Dependent Children, but to even question retaining their licenses if they 
must i>ecooe like small business operations instead of continuing to share their 
homes and families in a relaxed family fashion with children whose parents must 
be away from them for a part of the day. 

The problems encountered in the operation of a family day care program are by no 
means restricted to those day care parents providing family day care to Aid to 
FamiUes with Dependent Children nor did they begin with the enactment of Federal 
Interagency Requirement for Day Care. Although licensed family day care has played 
a unique role in the total scheme of child care for years and has been selected as 
a child care arrangement by 20% of the population because of its flexibility. 
It has been and continues to be an unrecognized, highly unappreciated child care 
resource by the legislature and the many professional people including those persons 
primarily concerned with the development and the provision of quality child care. 

Currently, Day Care still continues to be written under full time foster care 
regulations; therefore legislation written for full time (24 hours) protection of 
children in foster care blankets in children in day care without regard for the 
many differences in the program. The regulations make no exception for proven 
experience, individual skill or special training the day care mother may already 
possess or may have had the initiative to attain. Family day care deserves full 
recognition of its distinct and unique existence as a child care operation and 
practical, realistic standards ^hat will not only encourage more persons to become 
Hcensed for day care but will also enable professional staff to develop family 
day care services to its full potential. 

(continued on next page) 
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Report for Pacific Oakes Conference on Faaily Day Care (continued) 

Regulation of family day care boxes is essential for the basic protection of the 
children using this type of child care. However, the current licensing procedures 
discourage many potential day care parents and serve to provide the major protection 
of licensing, i.e., T.B. clearance and physically safe housing, only to those fcvr 
who submit to the licensing process thus leaving a large majority of children re- 
ceiving family day care in unlicensed homes, unprotected. Therefore, to reach this 
group of "underground" family day care parents and thus truly strengthen and univer- 
salize quality family day care^ many changes and innovations are needed. 

As an alternative to the present licensing process, agency regulation of approval 
of family day care homes should be limited to a si£q)lified certification process 
Khereby a person may become certified to provide child care in her own home by sub- 
mitting an affidavit of desire including a willingness to accept agency supervision 
and to avail herself of orientation and in-service training provid^jd by the agency 
and to respect the non-discriminatory clause. The affidavit would be accompanied 
by verification of T.B. clearance and followed by a home visit to verify that the 
heating is vented and there are no other major safety hazards, i.e., unfenced pool. 
Annual recertification would be required. 

Restrictions regarding age groupings, number of children to be accommodated, income 
and statement regarding emergency substitute would be eliminated. Fingerprint 
clearance would only be initiated where a felony has been acknowledged. - 

To effectively provide and insure quality family day care through certification the 
burden of responsibility would shift from currently ineffective licensing and renew- 
al procedures to professional supportive services and active parental intervention. 
To accomplish this, family day care needs should be given equal priority in funding 
allocations with center child care. Adequate funds should be available through 

(continued on ,noxt page) 
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Report for Pacific Oakes Conference on Faaily Day Care (continued) 

speaial loans or other means not only for ir»proveaent of safety hazards but also 
for intensive research on family day care. 

Organizationally, Family Day Care should be ra-noved from its transitional "step-child" 
Status among the recognized child care programs and giv coequal but separate status 
along with Group Day Care and full time (24 hour) Foster Care to fully accommodate 
its unique origin and structure. 

The organization of a Family Day Care Supportive Services Program would entail 
many facets including adequate staff to perform specific responsibilities; 

a) Intake or certification of new applicants 

b) orientation and in-service training 

c) supervision, retention and consultation of certified family day care parents. 

d) e>±ensive public (parent) education regarding quality family day care. 

e) local and centralized information, referral services and consultation for 
families in need of child care. 

Adequate funds for supportive services staff, public education and training of 
staff as well as day care parents would be far greater safeguards against abuse 
In family day care than the present licensing and supervision process. Greater 
awareness of the general public and parents in particular of what to expect in 
child care and that certified family day care goes far beyond babysitting will 
gain public attention and support that licensed family day care has never attained. 

As a final note, along with public and legislative recognition, the Schools of 
Social Work need to take a close look at the limited knowledge of the majority of 
professional social workers on child caro services in general and family day care 
in particular. There is no doubt that the need for child care ser/ices will 
rcD?/-'^*^'^^^ *® increase and It should be the responsibility of professional social 
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workers to Insure that the provision, selection and utilisation of all available 
chiltf;care resources will serve not only in the total development of tht child but 
to prevent weakening the fajnily structure because of separation and giving needed 
support and understanding to the part-time natural parent. 
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SESSION III 



Saturday morning the question of regulatory policy was explored, June Sale 
chaired the meeting and Norris Class led the discussion, based on his paper en- 
titled The Public Regulation of Family Dav Care: An InnovaHvp Prnpncai 

Several areas were covered, including the problems and issues of licensing 
family day care as it exists today, and the possibilities of using registration 
and accreditation in the future. While most agreed that licensing, as we know it, 
presents many difficulties for those who use it, the idea of abandoning it for 
another system - such as registration and accreditation - was not totally accept- 
able. 

The location of a regulatory system was discussed, as well as the need for 
the clear definition of responsibility of such a body. It also became apparent 
that different sections of the Western region of the United States have different 
attitudes and requirements in licensing procedures. 

Licensing of family day care as it now exists, is dysfunctional and inef- 
fective: 

Class: It is my contention that family day care has been a dif-- 
ferent game; but we have tried to jam it into an historio^ 
traditional s regulatory means - instrumentally - that is 
just inappropriate 

A great amount of family day care is^ in present day times ^ 
licensed after the fact of operation. Not) this is contrary 
to the basic principle of licensing. None of you in this 
room will go to any doctor who got his license after he 
started to practice; and there is good reason for that. 
The idea of licensing is to reduce hazards - to protect 
users of the service in advance. 

NoWs in respect to medicine - pharmacy - we want that compe- 
tence established by the State. This is not the situation 
in family day care. I would say it should be assumed in a 
democracy that we have child protective laws which protect 
against the mother ^s being neglectful or incompetent in 
caring for children. So when one decides that she needs 
outrof-home care or family day care and elects to select 
somebody - maybe someone she knows or someone in whom she 
has a great degree of confidence^ who knows this procedure - 
she has a high level of competence herself. She can appraise 
that care; she doesn ^t require of the State the same way 
that you or I require of the State in respect to the doctor. 
She is in this to protect her interests. When you use licens- 
ing as we have used it - a highly formal process - then^ it 
seems to me^ we are moving toward a degree of statism that ie 
unwarranted. 

Dr. Class defined community regulation and gave an illustration of its use: 

By community regulation is meaht state programs^ either under 
public or private office^ which involve a formulations appli- 
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cation or upgrading the standards of operation of a 
given service deemed by the legislature to have a pub-- 
lie interest. The fimotional goals of oonmunity regula^ 
tion are to insure minimal safeguards to the users and/ or 
to upgrade the services of operation. Historically ^ the 
tu)o primary regulatory instrumentalities that have devel- 
oped the achievements toward goals are licensing and ac- 
creditation. Licensing or a less formal regulatory deriv- 
ative j such as registration inspection^ must, almost by 
necessity be under public auspices. Accreditation may be 
under pihlic or private authorization. 

The field of the medical profession^ or medical care^ has 
moved forward in this country by having a minimal safe- 
guarding operation in the form of the M.D. license. If 
I get this license from the State of California^ I can 
practice nose, ear and throat today and obstetrics tomor^ 
rot), start psychiatry the third day, pediatrics the fourth^ 
under the law of my M.D. license. But if I want my pro- 
fessional colleagues to refer cases to me, or if I want to 
establish myself in respect to a differential fields maybe 
I better have passed the National Board - such as the 
National Academy of Pediatrics - which is under voluntary 
auspices. They start where licensing ends; and they pipe-- 
line in the greater expertise that has been arrived at - 
not only by the profession^ but by the users, by research, etc 

But it is voluntary. I still may make it witJiout having 
passed the National Boards in Psychiatry; but in my opinion, 
after having studied regulatory administration for twenty 
years, I do not believe it would be possible to set up a 
public accreditation of psychiatry. So what I am saying 
is that licensing - or some derivative - and accreditation 
are the two formal regulatory programs. 

The Issue of consultation and licensing as a joint function was argued: 

C.Nicholie: I think a lot of family day care mothers do not even realize 
they can get a license. I^m sure there are many infonnal 
arrangements; for instance, my sister is really doing family 
day care but she doesn't know it. She is caring for other 
people^ s children in her home, but she had no idea that 
there is a license she should have had. I think this is a 
matter of public information. 

Peters: I think there is a schizophrenic problem that we are deal- 
ing with here in this country. We have said, on one hand, 
that parents have the right to say what is done with their 
children; and it is still part of the common law - 
mystique - or whatever. Yet, on the other hand, we try to 
set up regulatory procedures that really donH take into 
account the parents and their decision-making right. I 
think this is where we absolutely become hung up on the 
hooks in the ceiling. I have argued for years that we 
should not have licensing and consultation misled together - 
that licensing is a simple process, using brief guidelines 
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th&t should be well known ^ that oould be pHnted - like 
the handbook you get fvom the Department of Motor Vehi- 
alee J which is very precise. Anybody who can readj or 
get somebody to translate for them, can find out. 

But consultation is a big area, a very important part of 
the helping process, for everybody i not just family care, ^ 
but center cares for parents who are puzzled about what to 
do with their am children in their own home. We ,need this 
kind of cormunity consultation and we have for many years 
mixed these functions together. We have left the parents 
outs ccnd we are reaping the rewards of confusi^^ 

Rigney: The consultaHon and the inspection have been, at least at 
our agency, and I think in many agencies, together. The 
consultation takes precedence over the regulation inspec^ 
tion service. 

Class: Dr. Peters^ point is excellent - that we need a consultation 
service and we need consultation in respect to meeting many 
standards s but there is no place whatsoever for providing 
consultation in the licensing law. Most of the consultation 
you (Rigney) are doing - you are doing extra-legally and 
probably beyond the call of duty. 

Welling: I would think it would depend on what your consultation is 
abouts if it is on the siJbject of licensing or on program 
upgrading. 

Rigney: In my experience, most people I have seen are not providing 
care at the time you come to see them. I do receive com^ 
plaints, occasionally^^ and with the complaint then I do talk 
to the person about the need to be licensed and ask if they 
were aware of it. But the people I talk with initially have 
many questions about whether they want to go into day cares 
if it^s appropriate for their family and exactly what is 
involved in it. So often my first meeting with them is to 
find out what t}iey want to do and how to go about doing it. 

Class: I would think the community would provide this consultation 
services but the licensing department should not provide 
that consultation, surely. They^ should provide consultation 
on how you get a license, which is quite a different matter 
than deciding whether you want to go into family day care 
or whether you want to care for the elderly. 

J.Nicholie: It makes more sense to have a consulting body that would 

work through, say, the local school system, which you could 
work with but which would not have any function in reporting 
you if you were doing something wrong - except, maybe, that 
you were abusing children. Then have certification come 
from, say, the Health Departments not that you are licensed 
for a day care center, but that your home is safe, so it 
wouldnH appear to be more than it actually is. Then, also, 
accreditation from a group of mothers. As a consultant, 
then, I could say to person that is doing day care in her 
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home^ ^Well, you really should haoe a oertifiQation of 
safety; it would be a good thing if you have aooreditation 
by this association \ That would be move persuasive than 
a Qonsultive kind of thing. 

Complaints were made about the location of licensing of family day care with 
in the Welfare Department: 



Gomez: Couldn't we call the rose by another name - take the word 
'welfare' out of the name - take licensing and child care 
out of the Social Welfare Department? I had a lot of 
trouble getting a back-up mother out of my friends because 
once you mentioned 'welfare' they'd freeze. I think just 
to give it a different image would loosen up some of the 
people* 

I lost my license because I couldn't get a back-up mother. 
I went to all my friends and as soon as they heard 'welfare' 
they didn't want to do it because they dicbt't want anyone 
coming into their home. I wasn't afraid of that because - 
why should I fear them? I'm not going to do anything against 
the law. Finally^ the mother that I gotj I had to give all 
kinds of assurances to - that no one would go into her home 
and that it would only be under extreme emergency that I 
would call on her. After I lost my license it took me nine 
months to get it back. 

Class: The administrative location of the program of regulgption 
should be with a natural affiliate and with probably other 
commmity development services. It should definitely not be 
a poor relation to 'relief. As long as social welfare has 
the responsibility for economic assistance^ any other function 
will really he neglected or given shorty limited attention. 

Dr. Class felt that group orientation meetings, prior to licensing, defeated 
the goals it was trying to accomplish: 

number one, I think it is bad pedagogy , bad teaching, bad 
precept and example. Any regulatory program concerned with 
family day care should operate on and want the highest level 
of individualization of the child as possible. I am still 
old fashioned enough to subscribe to the belief expressed by 
Edward Thomdyke. He was, I believe, one of the most impor-- 
tant educational philosophers this century ever produced. 
He coined the phrase, 'You learn the reaction you make '. 
You don 't learn about skating by not skating. You don 't learn 
to ski by not skiing, in the final analysis. If you really 
want people who are going into this business to individualize 
children, I don't think you teach them about individualizing 
children by getting them down in a mass - particularly the 
first contact you have with them. I think it is bad teach- 
ing procedure » 
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I would think that the least the State of California could 
do, in terns of high level, quality education for anybody 
that says they want to go into family day care, is to tell 
them, 'Come down to the office and we will give you thirty 
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or fifty minutes on this question of what is involved 
in getting a licensed 

The second thing is that it doesn^t work and it is false 
economy J etc. He have done some research on this problem 
- quite a bit as a matter of fact. The most sensitive 
family day care mothers^ the ones you want to get in^ 
once they hear that pitch that you describe , they say^ 
^Little me do this?^ and they bow out. The more aggressive 
individual may be prone ^ not necessarily^ to make it a 
game. They play the game: 'I have this; they have the 
approval; tick! ' So from this viewpoint of necessarily 
screening out^ you donH necessarily trim out the wrong 
ones; you may screen out the good ones. 

All of the family day care mothers present were licensed "because it's the 



Peterson: 
Greer: 

Horvath: 
Gomez: 



Byrd: 



Why did you feel that a license was important to you? 

I felt it was important because, rather than wt individual 
doing an unlicensed thing, if there was any feedback I 
would rather be licensed than unlicensed. 

You^re not going to drive a car without a driver's license 
because the law says you need it. 

I'm in favor of licensing; not because I want to brag about 
my license, or put it up for everybody to see, but I want 
to be within the law and also for the parents ' own peace 
of mind. I think you should be licensed and there should 
be basic laws. You and your home can add your own unique 
personality - your own unique touch to the work you do - 
but I do think there should be basic ingles because we have 
the custody of human beings, their physical custody and 
their mental custody also; we exert an influence on other 
people ^s children, so I am in favor of licensing. 

I^m in favor of licensing; but, frankly, there are some 
things I don^t understand about the welfare licensing. 



The policing function of licensing or registration became a point of 
controversy: 



Mayes : 
Class: 
Mayes: 



I have the feeling that you're saying, 'Throw out the li^ 
censing procedure totally'. 



But I am not saying, 'Throw out regulation', 
one fom of regulation. 



Licensing is 



Yes. I like the analogy that was done with cars before. 
I know cars are different than day care homes. Everybody 
does^ register their cars. When you sign that thing you 
say that you understand the rules of the road and that you 
feel your car is safe to operate on the road. Then the 
only thing that is ever used for is gross neglect; it is 
to protect the public in case your car isn't safe. 
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Horvath: 
Mayea : 



Peterson: 



But registering your oar doesn't allots you to drive. No^ 
you need a special license to put that car on the street. 

But it does say that you understand that you need a license 
to operate it^ or whoever operates it needs a license; that 
you understand the rules of the road and that the car is 
safe to be operated and not a hazard to pvblic safety. 
You 're signing that when you sign your registration; but 
nobody is going to come md inspect your car every two 
weeT<3. You don't have to fear they're going to inspect 
your car; but you do have to think that you signed thatj 
80 you do keep your car in reasonable operating condition. 

I know that you com dam the road and you see the cops and 
the barriers; you turn your car around and come up the next 
street because you know very well that your horn doesn't 
work; but you don't care because you don't need your horn 
anytime. ^ 

You can get around anything if you want to get around it. 

That's a point you have to deal with if you're going to have 
licensing 

But if you do^ in fact^ harm somebody with your car^ they 
can trace it and can get to you; if you do harm a ohUd^ 
some of these places can heT^ you and work with you; but 
until you do^ nobody is going to bug you. 

Clarification was necessary in terms of the differences and advantages of 
licensing and registration: 



Mayes: 
Peterson: 

Mayes : 



Emlen: 



Lipsett: 



ERLC 



I wcmt to raise the question of whether you think that the 
registration and declaration approach would reach a larger 
proportion of this target population than the licensing 
does. We 're talking here about California and it seems 
like a different world to me. 

In Oregon^ especially when you work the neighborhood side 
of the fence ^ licensing workers are as rare as ivory-billed 
woodpeckers; and people don 't know about them. Licensing^ 
itself J is something nobody really knows very tnuch about ^ 
so licensing certainly hasn't reached very many people; 
and that may even be true in California. But what about 
this other approach? It seems to be one of the merits of 
the proposal that you're talking about - that it might 
reach more people than licensing does. 

Vfhat you are really doing with this certification policy 
is that you are getting rid of subjective values that the 
licensing person uses in interviewing clients^ to see 
whether they really are^ in fact^ capable of giving love 
to young children. You're having a clxeck registering 
which guarantees their safety. Right? You say this would 
get rid of the formal things - fire marshal^ health things^ 
etc. Really J what does it mean in terms of safety care? 
What do you put in this certification of all the complicated 
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Welling: 



Class : 

Lipsett: 
Close : 



Welling: 
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things such as fire and health which we have now and 
are so different from oormiunity to oormimity? That is 
the big hassle in registration. Whatever you do, how 
are you really going to make it simpler? 

I think this is one of the major strengths in registra- 
tion. Family day care has been sort of shoved into 
twenty-faur hour licensing practices as the regulatory 
method, and that was not provided to carry out that func-- 
tion. I think the agencies - the welfare departments or 
health or whatever - have been very careful not to say 
abroad and aloud in all parts of the commnity tliat this 
was the law, because they couldn^t handle the situation. 

But v)ith registration - opening up your community educa- 
tion and really saturating the community - 'this now is 
the process by which homes are registered^ It is the 
intent that certain standards are to be met and a publica- 
tion will be given, stating the standards that are to be 
met. So I think the people we have sort of pushed under- 
ground, plus those who truly are operating without know- 
ledge that they need to be licensed, will come to the front 
and say, 'Here we are; we want to do this'. Then you can 
proceed with your educational plan. But I tMnk wJiat Belle 
is saying about all these local ordinances and codes that 
get in the way is a major problem. 

Yes, but the point is - if you make this non-licensed I 
would think most of these local zoning things, particularly, 
would just drop, off and melt like ice in the sunshine. 

What makes you think this will he happening? 

My base judgment is that the zoning laws nan only be upheld 
in respect to what you might call a business or a vocation. 
Okay, but we say this is not a business but a service; let's 
get down to the civil liberty aspects of this. I have the 
right to have kids in my own home. The person next door, 
from time irmemorial - from Moses on has the right; it is 
a natural right to take somebody else's child in your home 
and mother or parent him. Now that is a natural right. In 
the regulatory proposal that I 'm putting forth, you transfer 
this natural right into a civil right - in a sense. 

That you have to register, have to meet certain procedures - 
there cm be a certain inspection to attain this - but the 
assumption that you start with is 'I have a right to do this'. 
But I go next door or one-half mile from here and say to you, 
'In my opinion you're competent to carry out this parenting 
functioit' and I transfer my locus parentis; I transfer it 
to you, the locus parentis right that I have as a natural parent. 

I'm not disagreeing with you, Norrie, in what you are saying 
in terms of civil rights. What I am suggesting is that it 
is not going to be that easy.. The fa^nily day care operators 
are not going to run a case vp through the Supreme Court 
as they neither have the money or the resources. It has 
to be a very clear educational function to chan^ these 
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ridiculous codes so they^re relating to what our defi- 
nition is of family day care. I think what the Office of 
Child Development is trying to do in the establishnent 
for model day aare is one way of getting at this. We ^ve 
' beer meeting with some of the fire marshals in the State 
and talking about this. They are saying^ ^Fihe; help us 
redefine this'; but we have to use what we have in our 
books; fetffc if roe have a better definition^ surely we 
can use it. So I think there has to be this tremendous 
educational process. 

Class: I would have a civil right to do this. My registration 

program would do this. You know I have a natural right to 
participate in government^ but I can't just go and vote 
anytime. I have to register to participate in a civil 
right. I'm saying that this registration program does i^is. 
I'm entitled to a review if you deny me. 

But I think that the analogy shows what is wrong. What 
happened in the South is they hav? put the equivalent of a 
license; they give you a <poll test - can you read certain 
sections of the constitution? This is about what we have 
been doing to family day care pd£^nts - the licensing. 
Under my plan the famiiv.^day care mothers have an advocate 
against the zoning thiriy^; and it won't be up to the finan- 
daily limited family day care mother; but it will be up 
to the department running the regulation to advocate j to 
plead the cause of the family day care mother in the 
highest court in the ndMon. So it is the advocacy factor 
I am aiming at in the final role. 

J.Nicholie: Seems as tTiough you're also having a policing factor with 
the regulatory agency ^ at least as I read it - in that 
the child care visitor^ who also goes into the home^ would 
also have some role in reporting the person who is not 
meeting standards. 



^^'jsis: When you talk about standards - what are those standards? 

We could be doing the same things as the poll people in 
the South are doing in making them read pari of the con- 
stitution^ if the standards^ which we haven 't said anything 
about yet^ are like that - like maybe the standards now. 



Standards and regulation were discussed: 
Who should establish them? 



Should standards be rearranaed? 
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Peters: Let's talk a little about these questions of standards^ 
because I also have very^ very strong convictions about 
this. As many of you knoWj I've begn very involved in 
this whole question of model code for day care licensing 
and J I think J wfjat we have done in this country is typical 
of the way we approach many things - that it has been an 
'add-on' process instead of an updating^ a review and a 
community participation process. Gradually ^ over the years j 
we have removed cormunity responsibility and replaced it 
with state responsibility and now We are trying to replace 
it with federal responsibility. It has gone farther away 
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from the people who are actually involved in the process. 
I don^t care what it is - it is true of motor vehicles j 
true of medical licensing^ and there are many problems. 

We have to get back to the cormunity and get these people 
in a given community, whether it is a small section of a 
big city, or a rural area, or whatever^ get them involved 
in the whole process of guidelines. I^d rather call them 
guidelines than standards, because standards - with a 
capital ^S^ ' is becoming another dirty word. We have 
to think what is involved; and we need to involve every^ 
body that we can drag in by the coat tails. 

But we have to get the kind of comunication reestablished 
which we have lost somewhere along the line; and in the 
model code section that we were working on (Health and 
Sanitation), we have stressed the need to simplify, to 
throw out the anachronistic aspects of our present laws 
and regulations, to involve cormunity peopte, to involve 
everybody from families, day care parents, physicians, 
nurses - anybody who is interested - business men, since 
this does involve them. 

Prescott: I^m convinced that the kinds of leg^l structures which we 
set up, in the long run really do make a difference. We 
keep on doing this piecemeal, adding a standard there and 
overlooking the fact that there is not staff to enforce 
it.^ It seems to me that if we are ever going to deal with 
child advocacy, Wja^ve got to stop behaving like this. 

One of the problems that family day care mothers in California find in licens- 
ing has to do with the requirement of an outside income. The notion of not being in 
a business" if you care for children was brought up: 

Byrd: Someone used the word ^poor^ and this does have a lot to 

do with hones in Pasadena not being licensed. In Pasadena 
if there is only one income in the home and that income 
comes from keeping children, you are almost out as far as 
getting licensed. The licensors feel if you just have an 
income from keeping children, the children can^t truly 
get the love and attention that they might get if you had 
income from other sources. I know what they do; they 
really ground that application. 

eager: The idea in back of that situation is that you have to 
have at least some minimal amount of money to keep your 
home going. For instance, we licensed an AFDC (Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children) mother because she does 
have a kind of minimal salary - a money base to keep 
things going. Then to that, whatever fees she may col'- 
lect from the users of the service can be added to supply 
the things such as food, etc.; but if the person has 
only very, very minimal income, then that person - even 
for her own family - is doing without a lot of things 
that would be necessary in the home; food, for instance. 
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Preeoott: Daneska, if you are en welfare and want to keep dhildren 
does the money which you receive for taking care of 
children (if you want to keep childrerA in your home) get 
deducted from the amount you receive on welfare? 

eager: It gets deducted, as does income from any other source 
and in a similar manners that would include that there 
would he certain allowci>le expenses for operation. The 
mother has one third of the total income not counted, as 
an incentive; then the balance of the net income after 
that is counted against the Staters budget standard. 

Sale: One of the interpretations from our licensing people that 

I have heard very loud and clear (and I thirik the staff 
will bear me out) is that women should not be in family 
day care if they are there to make money; that they must 
be doing this for altruistic reasons. 

eager: Well, you have all kinds of interpretations. 

Harris Class gave his view of the morning's discussion: 

We've had a discussion and each of you will have to take from 
it what you want. But I would say that what I have taken 
from it is that there is semantic confusion. To say that, 
doesnH make it less - it realty makes it more serious; be- 
cause only on a semantic level is it possible for a commun- 
ication to begin to arrive at goals or to take action. How 
licensing was projected onto twenty^four hour foster care of 
family day care. I believe it was a horrible policy of the 
State. It developed vested interests, which have tended to 
perpetuate it and certain byproducts have accrued. 

Licensing is concerned with attempting to make an objective 
evaluation of a person^s technical competence that lends 
itself to objective review and evaluation, and in respect to 
darning a livelihood - possibly on a lifetim basis. 

Now I think it would serve children better if we set up a 
service in which we do^ fundamentally, two things: We say to 
people, first, what we think standards are^ if we can deal 
with that problem in conmcnication and conceptualization; 
and we tell them whether we think they have met them. Then, 
secondly, we create other places - services - t^at make for 
better upgrading of the service. But we don't place that 
on the regulatory function, as such. 
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The last session, held Saturday afternoon, was entitled The Future of Family 
Day Care , The purpose of this part of the Conference was to summarize, evaluate 
and develop some idea of "where do we go from here?** 

Senator Mervyn Dymally began the session with some legislative wisdom: 

J wctnt to remind you I am basically a teacher. I have 
a general elementary credential and taught in the ele*- 
mentary echoolc for al^oiit six yeare Loe Angeles City 
School system - wid I have a credential in special educa- 
tion and one in personnel. That ie how I became involved 
in this and took an active interest. Last year, you knou)^ 
the Department of Education set up a Task Ir'orce on Early 
f:hildhood Education. After I was elected I went over and 
paid my respects to George Miller and he said, ^What can 
I do for you?^ I saidj 'Nothing but one bill from you - 
child care'\ So they worked last year and the chairman 
of the Task force died suddenly of a heart attack awd 
that went into limbo for a while; but I understand it is 
being i^evived; and it is hoped that coming out of this 
Sask force will be the structure of the new division or 
department that will handle everything to do with child care. 

One of the problems is that you run into a number of bureau- 
cratic civil servants who do not want to give up their em- . 
pire. If that is done I think Dr. Shield's hope for one 
agency to deal with child care and child development and 
early childhood education in California will be a reality; 
and if bhat^s the case^ I hope to chair the bill. 

You know last year we had a most repressive piece of legis- 
lation passed in the name of the ffelfare Reform Act of 1971. 
There were two good things that happened to that Act: 
It was amended by two urban legislators, John Miller of 
Berkeley and Oakland, who got into it three million dollars 
for child care, and BillGreeve who got in seven million 
dollars for work-related experiences. Last week the 
Senate ccnd Assembly Ways and Means held meetings and we 
discovered, as of now, no money has been spent; the three 
million dollars are available. * 
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We have two problems, maybe three, involved. One is a phil- 
osophical difference between the Department of Social Wel- 
fare and the Department of Education. The Department of 
Social Welfare wants a bc^y sitting program: You bring 
the child, you dunp it wherever and you take off; then you 
come back md pick the child up again. They don^t want 
any involvement in education. It has to do with the con-- 
servative approach that you ought not to train the mind 
because you might mike something out of it - just let it 
ruin itself; then they will become totally dependent on 
the welfare system. Then they have a target to oppose the 
rest of their political career. The Department of Education 
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which has about as unique a program as any in the United 
States J wants to put some kind of educational components 
in the Act. That is one mafior problem. 

The other one is that the counties have been reluctant to 
provide the 25% matching funds (we have a 75% to 25%, 
formula in the State which will change in July to a 90% 
to 10% formula). In addition, the Director of the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare wants to save the money to use it 
under the 90% - 10% formula. We have been advised by the 
legislative council that he cannot do that, because the 
fiscal year ends June 30th and that three million, if not 
used, has to go back to the General Fund; and there has 
to be new legislation for us to participate in the 90% - 
10% fomula. The chairman of the committee, Willie Brown, 
suggested to him that he was breaking law and order by 
not obeying the wishes of the legislature. So that^s where 
we ares have not had any type of leadership. 

flow I asked the question of Wilson Riles, when he pointed 
out the fact that they had similar problem with local 
school districts in compensatory education, ^How did you 
break the deadlock? ' He said it was a question of leader- 
ship - sitting down with the school board and saying, 'I 
don^t care what your board says; I don^t care what you 
thinks this is the law and you have thirty days to imple- 
ment it'. The Director of the Department of Social Welfare 
has not been providing that type of leadership, so we are 
at a standstill. About the only county }ikich responded 
recently to some pressure was Alameda County, where the 
students at Berkeley took some of their student body funds 
and made a gift to the County of the 25%; and that gener- 
ated millions of dollars. 

So here we have in California about fifteen million dollars 
available for child care services and not one penny is being 
used. So I think one of the challenges you haoe here in 
this Conference, in addition to developing some kind of 
statewide agenda, is to look at your locdl counties and to 
begin to develop some pressure. Let me suggest to you that 
you cannot divorce the legislative and political processes 
from your programs. Your very survival depends on what 
we do or don^t do in Sacramento. Child care education does 
not exist in a vacuum; it is a result of the kinds of 
legislation we pass and the kind of implementation that 
follows the passage of that legislation. 

In the case of the Welfare Reform Act, it is zero. So one 
other thing: I think you have to give some serious thought 
as to haw you get your local legislator to bring pressure to 
bear on the State to implement the laws this is not the 
creation of a new program; the law is on the books . How do 
you get your county supervisor, who finds it convenient 
during election to talk about welfare and welfare fraud, and 
about people who don^t want to go to work - how do you get him 
to reejpond positively to the funds that are now available and 
not being ueed? That ought to be at sometime, if not todays 
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part of your agenda* Certainly you ought to be looking 
at what's going on in the legislature, because it is 
very important that you continue to exert the kinds of 
pressure that, say, the Welfare Rights people are doing 
noD (a most admirable job). 

So I oust want you to keep in mind that too often we get 
off into an aoademtQ bag and forget to realize that our 
very existence depends on what happens in Sacramento and 
what happens in Washington. A good example is that there 
was very little pressure being brought on the President 
before he vetoed that Child Care bill. It's kind of 
water under the bridge now, but we ought not let that 
happen again. So when new legislation is being passed, it 
seems to me, you should make your voice heard; and oust 
don^t tell me the little guy voice doesn't count; it 
counts I 

Why do you think I am here? Because I am concerned about ^ 
your interests and what kind of support I can get from you 
for whatever legislation I may offer; or what pressure I 
could bring to bear in the Department as a result of your 
concern; the Department cannot say to me on Monday that 
nobody is interested in fami-ly care. 

That is sort of a general overview of the situation^ and I 
do hope you will continue this interest because^ I thinkj 
this is becoming, probably, the number two business in the 
. United States: Health care being number one; child care 
being nuniber two. There is a growing awareness of the need 
for adequate child care services. Meroi beaucoup. 

Questions and comments followed Senator Dymally's provocative discussion: 

(A) The educational versus the custodial approach - 

Gomez: I would like to ask about bringing education into the home. 

Now vt is confusing^ to me what you mean by that. Do you 
mean formal education or do you let the child be creative? 
Provide the material and let the child decide what he 
wants to do or let the child develop his own talents? 
^t:^% cZ^or to me what you mean. I thought that when 
children were little^ you were supposed to supply the 
materials and to let them decide, at their own pace, 
what to do rather than to bring formal education into their 
lives. I think that by four they should be in kindergarten^ 
but before that time, I^m confused. 

Dymally: l^m not so sure that I am expert enough to answer that 
question except to say that my reference was not to the 
^ family day care but to the regular Children's Centers' 
program. Secondly, as far ae education is concerned, I 
do not mean any formal structure, but I do know the Depart^ 
ment of Social Welfare is opposed to any type of learning 
process taking place. They gust want you to be a custodian 
of those kids. 
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I want to make a point. I am a Cormty elployee of 
the Department of Social Welfare; there are tu>o things 
I would like to clarify. One is that I don't think 
any county would dare to or want to provide day care 
without an educational component. I think particularly 
Los Angeles County is aware that if the educational com- 
ponent is not included in the day care then they are sub- 
ject to a claim, out. 

That's the problem; that is part of the fight with the 
Director. Both the County Department of Welfare and the 
Department of Education are fighting with him. The 
other is that some counties have not put up their 2S% kitty. 

The second thing is that the State does have to put iq> 
16 2/3% of that 25%. 

We've got the money. 

So the County really has only 8 1/3% to put up. 

But some of them are not doing it; ao it seems to me that 
you need to put pressure on the Board of Supervisors - 
wherever you are. 

(B) Awareness of the value of family day care and how to keep legislators 
better informed - 

Lynch: Is there an awareness among the state legislators of the 
value of family day care arrangements j or do they think 
in terns of center care? 

Dymally: No^ I consider myself maybe one of about a dozen know- 

ledgedble people; but today was a learning experience for 
me. Legislators think of child care under the old system^ 
you know^ where you take children to school in the neigh- 
borhood^ the quonset hut right next door. But I think 
there needs to be brought to the legislature's attention 
the difference and the new need for family day care and 
for making this service available. It is kind of a step^ 
child, so to speak. 

One of the ways you can do this is to develop a model 
legislative package oti family day care. I think when that 
is done and you introduce those fifty bills in fifty 
different legislatures that it will take another year; 
you will not get it the first year. It will be a learning 
process there. You will have public discussion on the 
legislation; it will be very controversial; but that is 
part of the legislative process. Many people, like myself, 
introduce bills, knowing full well that they will not pass 
in this year; sometimes it takes four or five years;, but 
you keep the issue alive all the time. 



eager: 



Dymally: 

Cager: 

Dymally: 
Cager: 
Dymally : 



Presoott: 



I think that for a number of us your statement about 
education versus baby sitting rang a familiar bell; that 
has been a theme of this Conference throughout. I was 
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wondering to what extent legislators are aware that 
Children's Centers do not provide care for children 
i4nder two and that many of them, themselves^ haiw felt 
thai care for children under three was not really the 
thing that Children's Centers are best able to offer. 
Now I think everyone here r appreciates the usefulness of 
Children's Centers and group care, so we want you to keep 
this in mind - our appreciation of it; but we also are 
very much feeling that legislators are not aware of the 
limitations of group programs, and we feel these are swb- 
stantial enough to make it very important to have a 
diversity of options. 




Dymally: One of the follow-up projects of this Conference ought to 
be a legislative task force; and you haoe all the brain 
power right here at this school to develop needed legis- 
lation. For instance, if you believe that the whole 
Children's Center program, as we know it now under the 
school district system, ought to include two j^ear olds, 
you should draft such legislation and come up to Sacramento 
to testify. After its failure, you should ask the chairman 
of the ccmrittee to hold public hearings on the subject 
in various parts of the State; and then you come back again 
next year. Not only will you have educated the legislators 
but you will also haoe generated public support. I think 
this is the key. 

J.Nicholie: But, Liz, that is not what you are suggesting - that two 
year olds be included in Children's Centers? 

Prescott: Legally they can be included, but many directors of centers 
would agree that they are not able to offer what -ti^ey would 
consider optimal care for children this young. 

Peters: As presently constituted? 

Prescott: Yes, as presently constituted. 

Dymally: I do not want to give you the impression that I am an 

authority on this; all I am suggesting to you is that you 
haoe some problem and one way you could bring the pro- 
blems to the attention of the legislature is by bill 
introduction. You haoe educated some people here, includ- 
ing myself; but one hundred and ninety of my colleagues 
probcbly don't know about this Conference today; and one 
of the ways you can educate them is through introducing 
legislatiott, in addition to your public relations and your 
conferences^ 

Peters: Let me just add a comment to what Senator Dymally has said 
which I think is very, very pertinent. When we were in 
Sacramento two or tln^e weeks ago, several members of the 
California Children's Lobby appeared, ob I told you, to 
give testimony before the Senate Committee on Health and 
Welfare, in regard to the need of child care. We were 
making some calls upon various Senators before the 
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hearings began and there were two ladies whom we ran 
into in every office we entered. We learned^ later, 
coming back from Sacramento to Los Angeles on the 
plane, that they were members of a very interesting 
group, the California Association of Parents for 
Children 's Centers, which has been a viable organization 
for some thirty years. It had been in limbo but noiJ it 
has come back into focus again in the surge of interest 
in developing the Children's Centers into a more respon- 
sive kind of organization. 

The thing that impressed me the most was that one of 
these ladies had been going back and forth to the legis- 
lature for thirteen years, making periodic calls on 
people whom she felt were key legislators - Senators and 
Assemblymen - who could help in this whole business of 
child care. She had done this at her om expense; I 
doubt if she was a very wealthy voman, but she felt this 
was an important personal investment. Too many of us sit 
back and let George do it. We don't think it is proper to 
be involved in politics because, you know, there may be 
some sort of things that we, idealistically, may not like 
to see happen; but I think we have to become politically 
minded. 

(C) The need for a new structure for dealing with child care - 

Bernstein: I think it is awfully important to get child care in gen- 
eral away from the Welfare department. This may not be 
an opinion that everybody shares; but I think, as some of 
our family day care mothers mentioned, that being attached 
to the Welfare Department lowers their image; and people 
don^t think to go to the Welfare Department when they 
need child care. 



Also, I think when you attach funding of child care to 
welfare there is some kind of thinking that because it is 
for poor people it doesnlt really have to he good. And 
it is clear that it is not only for poor people; there 
are a lot of middle cZass and professional women who need 
this care. We should have standards that would please the 
most exacting professional mother; and it should be for 
everybody. I think this neio legislation you mentioned, 
in terns of a new agency to handle child care, might indeed 
be the answer. 

Dymally: These things gust don^t happen in the legislative process 
by themselves; somebody has to be the water dropping on 
the brick - constantly - to open up a hole. 

Welling: Do you do this by, say, an organization or organizations 
coming together and saying, ^we want an Office of. Child 
Development - or whatever you want to call it - for kids*; 
or do you do this by building sdfhething in one of the 
present organizations and then move it up? \ 



Dymally: Keep in mind you have som statutory problems - some 

Federal statutory problems. You have the permission of 
the Federal Government of giving the money to Welfare. 
.You have to have an ally. You^re present ally - you^ve got 
to work with your friends - is the Department of Education. 
You would want a completely independent office - I want to 
start with that - and you have to find some umbrella for 
that. Inaidentallyj I think, legislatively, you would 
have a tough time starting a new office out there by itself. 
I don^t think they ^ re going to permit you to move up by 
yourself J so you have some limitations, so you go buy the 
half a loaf now. 

You structure, within a department, a completely indepen^ 
dent organization, free of any board interference; and you 
write it into the statute. It^s been done; it was done in 
Compensatory Education. So you could structure that and 
then, as it develops and grows, you could cover it lyLth 
legislation to move it amy from Education - amy from 
Welfare - right in the center here. 

But you have to start someplace and you create a whole new 
offioe or department or bureau concerned with nothing else 
but this. I^m just saying to you that what you want to do 
ultimately is good; but I think you have to work within the 
framework of possibilities now; and one possibility is 
und^r the Department of Education. Then, when you do 
your thing so well and so efficiently - then you move up. 

Veiling: I think -there is a movement going on in the country right 
now - and I don^t know what the extent of it is - to estab- 
lieh offices of child development and for children's services 
in the offioe of the governors. Here in the West, Alaska 
and Idaho have done this, and Oregon has separated out Hheir 
family and children's services into a separate division 
under the Human Resources umbrella. 

Senator Dymally left for another appointment and the discussion turned to 
thoughts for future plans. Elizabeth Prescott summarized the feelings of those 
present: 

J was struck with the number of issues that came out in the 
short time we had together to talk. One of them was that 
Senator Dymally said he clearly had not known much about 
family day care, about its problems and its strengths; 
clearly, we have not been very helpful in informing him in 
the past. 

Then moving into this whole issue of how we want children's 
services to be regulated within the State; we got into this 
at one level in the morning and here we are back to it this 
afternoon, in terms of administration through departments. 
There are a number of people here who sort of balk at the 
idea of having children's services in the Department of 
Education. Certainly in the State there are a lot of 
reservations about having it in Social Welfare, and having 
it tied with the system^ s program. 
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Here we obviously get into an issue that is going to 
have consequences for the future, not only of family day 
care and its regulation , but of all the children's ser- 
vices within the States and I find myself sitting here 
thinking about all the things we really would need to be 
informed on, and the action we would want to take, if we 
are going to be at all effective in promoting any of our 
concerns. 

Who speaks for family day care? And how can we improve its image and effec- 
tiveness? 



Prescott: 



Bernstein: 



Prescott: 



Veiling: 



This raises a question about visability of family day 
care. It has been pointed out that the Children's Center 
program owes its survival to the fact that parents organ-- 
ized and were able to marshal a great deal of political 
support. Look at the private group, preschool group 
programs; they have their Pre-School Association which is 
very active in promoting their image. All the 6ay across 
the board, the programs that have been noted have had 
people speaking for them. This raises the question of 
who species for family day care and what are the sort 
of things that we might want to speak to which would make 
it a more effective service than it is now? 

It seems to me from what Senator Dymally has said^ that if 
we expect to get anything out of this Conference, in terms 
of real action, the thing to do here, now, today, is to 
set up a continuing legislative task force which can put 
together all the ideas, the brainstorming which has come 
out of this Conferences and to begin to draft some legis^ 
lation, not only at like State level but which can be fed 
to the people in Washington who have been here. 

It seem to me that this has several parts to it and one 
is this question: Why should anyone pay attention to 
family day care? What does it have to offer as a community 
service? I think this has com up repeatedly in this Con^ 
ference in terms of t}ie disparaging attitude toward its 
and what we were saying about it on the Federal level - and 
what Senator Dymally was saying here in California - is that 
one of the things people need to know is: What is it good 
for? 

Then the second question is: What kinds of legislation and 
implementing services would we want to really push for and 
how does this fit into a total package of community services? 
Because this is only one of many of the caring services 
that will be availcd?le in a community. 

So much of our attention or direction has been in center 
care, where the money was, even though family day care was 
here with us and probably growing all the tim. Now we are 
facing the issue of where will family day care fit into the 
system. From the projections I^ve heard, like HR I, 80 or 
90% of the money tJuzt is projected for child care will go for 
family day care and the rest for center care. 
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In order to improve the image of family day care, to 
develop it, to begin to look at what this does have to 
offer and is etill offering to the parents and to the 
Qommnity, it is going to appear that we are favoring 
family day care because the extra effort needs to go 
into family day care. But efforts are still needed to 
go into other kinds of systems, too, and I think we have 
to keep this in mind; because it may look like we do 
favor family day care by the fact that we want to move it 
along faster than it's been moving along - to make it vis- 
ible in the community. 

There have been many meetings and conferences on day core 
but very, very seldom do you ever hear the mention of 
family day care; that is why this discussion may seem a 
little askew. I think we need to concentrate for a while 
on family day care in order to really eocplore what the 
possibilities and problems are. 

This Conference was called 'Family Day Care West' for a 
very specific reason. I think the western family day care 
which we know is probably quif^^ different from eastern 
family day care. I'm not sure, but the material that I 
have read from New York City indicates to me that it is 
remarkably different and I think, maybe, what we need to 
do is to explore on a broader level what the problems are 
on a nationwide basis. Perhaps our next step would be to 
think of a bigger conference as one of the things which 
we would consider for the future. 

All the time we are talking family day care, I think it 
really behooves us to assure those who are very 'center^ 
oriented' that we are not saying that this ought to replace 
their endeavors or cut them out of whatever funds might be 
available; what we really are advocating is that there 
should be an alternative, which we^ve mentioned repeatedly. 
He have to do this; otherwise we are going to create a 
force against family day care - we don't need that problem. 

One way of making this clear is in pointing out the fact 
that, in essence, what we are doing is trying to develop 
some support systems for strengthening existing forces; and 
we won't wait, as we generally do for radical changes. 

The fact is that people are going to be using family day 
care and that choices are being made, whether we like it or 
not. Family day care has sane weaknesses but it has enough 
viability, it seems to me, to warrant our going in there 
and helping to strengthen it further. 

But a lot is needed to make it work better and that requires 
funds. The information and referral process certainly is 
not something that comes free. Even though much of it will 
be done on an informal basis, still the structuring and 
supports for something like that cost money. Some of the 

educational oomponente cost money We simply have to 

take a stand that family day care is already Kere; it is a 
form of care that is taking place. 
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Family day care meets the needs of working parents and children In a variety 
of ways. Caring for children who are 111 or have special needs was again empha- 
sized and questions were raised about this problem: 

Donoghue: Instead of just promoting family day care, what if the 
promotion was toward a system of oare^ pointing out how 
child care centers and family day care homes could be 
integrated? For example j a child could go to a familiar 
family day care home when he was too sick to go to the 
center; and children from family day care homes could go 
to centers for part days, rather than raising opposing 
camps here - if you go at it on this basis* 

Gomez: I think what you are proposing is kind of unfair to family 
day care mothers. Why should we just tcke care of a sick 
child and special children? 

Donoghue: No, not special children. 

Gomez: And then send them back to the centers in four days? 

Donoghue: Some of the dciy care homes <^ovld work that way and others 
would, have a^ '^ex-nate care. 

Gcmezi I think that group day care would be better equipped to 
hat^e^ maybe, a room or isolation place and a nurse, and 
they c^culd do it because they are funded; but a sick 
child would certainly pose prautems for a day care mother 
who has five or six <fh%ldren to take care of. To put a 
poor strange child in the home - sick that ^becomes a 
trawao'^: experience for Hm. ^ 

Donoghue: I wa'=^v't centralizing it quite like that. I was thinking 
somehow of finding one in which no small children were at 
home and who would be availdblf. for a specific child. 

Peters: You are setting up an artificial system; I am bitterly 

opposed to that. I^ve been writing about this for ages and 
I am working on another article on health care delivery; 
because the kid who is sick needs to be in his far ilvxr 
surroundings and you have to get aDay from this n.^stique 
that isolation is going to do anything at all. 

Where I worked in Nor *^h Ca:iolina we didn't isolate them; 
we tried it and it duin't work; the kids hated the 
staff hated it. You kncti) it is Hdioulous anyway because 
when a kid has symptone^ whatever ing the symptons 

is making the rouni'U We studied wha^ Piappened to them; 
we studied what happ^'n^d to kids in other settings; also 
kids under the care of one of the most prestigious 
pediatricians in torn, who was taking care of all the 
middle and upper class - the high income level people. 
There were no significant diffi^rences in the number of 
illnesses; and this was respiratory diseases ^ which is 90% 
of the p'^oblem - colds^ coughs^ even pneumonia in this 
young ay'> group. They ill had the bugs that were going 
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around in the Qommunity. Kida are taken to the super- 

market, to the discount stores, down the street, to the 

movies, everywhere. We have to get over that; it's a 
plain silly notion. 

Presoott: It seems to me that there is an underlying principle that 
ties together all of this discussion, which has to do with 
natural systems; and it seems to me that one thing that 
came through clearly in Art Emlen's paper - and I think it 
is implied in Worriers thinking about regulation and, hope- 
fully, came through to some extent in mine - is that a com^ 
munity is an ecological unit and it has a ruztural system 
that has been worked out by mutual regulation and needs of 
the people involved; and that we ought to take it seriously 
in thinking about what it is we^re trying to do and how we 
want to get it to work better. 

Also, one of the things that this has been demonstrating for 
a long time is that you are going to get a diversity of 
options because you have a diversity of needs and a diversity 
of mothers. The fact is that all young children are going 
to get a certain number of respiratory diseases, and every 
mother knows there is no way to lick that - you just live 
with it. You start taking this experience seriously and 
think about what you are going to do about it - how you are 
going to make it work better - how you are going to make it 
official and build it into the system. 

The discussion then centered around ways of supporting the natural systems of 
family day care In order to help them work better: 

(A) Tell the story of family day care - make It visible - 

Gomez: We need public relations more to let people see and know what 
we are doing - what the systems are - the various ones. 

LaCrosse: I see two very large major priorities in family day care. 

One is to let people know that it exists; wtiat it is; and 
that it is not better than group care, or whatever, but 
just that it exists. The second thing is to say what goes 
on in family day care - mainly the sort of things I think 
Mrs. Gomez has been referring to - that education can take 
place in a variety of forms. 

One of the things I had written to Liz yesterday was that 
somebody really should write the Commonplace Book of Home 
Learning where one tckes sort of thi^ sophisticated profession- 
als' ideas of Piaget, Elkind and Montesorri, etc., and trans- 
lates those into the 'Montesorri Classrooms Held in the 
Kitchen' kind of thing. In other words - and I am quite 
serious about this - you make the leap between what is 
available in the home and what goes on in the home, to the 
more elegant theory that tends to make things acceptable 
and respectable. 

I think that one of the reasons that group care has received 
such a note of respeobdbility is that they can talk a very 
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good gam about the type of ^eduoationaV components 
that go in and they are not talking about a different 
prooeees all they are doing is talking about different 
hardware that has been labeled 'educational* because some-- 
body in Princeton^ flew Jersey^ has published an article 
on child care. 



This sort of thing is terribly unpopular^ particularly 
within the groves of academe - making this translation. 
' J wa^ joking with sombody yesterday about the fact that 
you mention family day care and, zappo^ the same nine faces 
appear in Denver^ Boston and San Diego. He could sit and 
talk to ourselves until we are blue in the face and - to 
use a favorite phrase of mine - have that nice warm feeling 
in our tumies after a conference that something is happen^ 
ing. It won't happen^ I thinkj until we translate. 

I would much prefer to see us start bamharding Ladies Home 
Journal^ Woman's Day ^ Family Circle and Redbook with arti- 
cles about family day cares aiso^ articles geared to the 
mothers about what you can do in your home; how education 
at home and education in school are basically^ in many ways, 
exactly the same - you're oust using different equipment. 
I would strongly opt for these being the first two priorities 
on which this Conference should take action j if this is to 
be an action Conference. 

Kresh: I think what you need first is to have somebody really 
document the activities that take place - the learning 
experience that takes place - and translate that into Piaget 
tems^ or into the learnings that we know about j and trans- 
late haw these things are actually going on; I think that 
may be the first direction. 

Greer: When a day care mother is called upon^ as I was recently^ 

to state what your philosophy is of educating children which 
you maintain at your place ^ I'm quite often so busy being in-- 
volved with the children that I'm hard-pressed to get to the 
literature to read it. What you find on TV or radio is 
relatively little. So I stood back one day and said to 
myself that I am somewhere between Swanerhillj Ginott and 
what a mother can stand in a day. A day care mother would 
be hard-pressed to say, 'Oh, yes, Piaget, Monteseori, well, 
yes — ~' 

Prescott: I do a dcvible take now when I hear somebody talk about the 
programs - our educational programs - as compared with baby 
sitting or family arrangement because we've looked at a lot 
of group day care. There are many things I don't know any- 
thing ci>out, but I know something about what a day is like 
in group cares and a lot^ a great deal of the day in group 
care (even in what is considered our good group care centers) 
is spent in waiting. 

This is strikingly not true in homes. We've all been im- 
pressed time and again with the responsiveness of a home to 
where the child is; whereas^ even in good centers^ gust the 
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fact that you have a cognitive curriculm tends to remove 
it from the child's immediate experience, so that a child 
fact, get rote learning about squares, circles and 
triangles - which seem to be one of the 'in' cognitive 
things this year. They can, in fact, demonstrate on a test 
that they can identify them and know the names of them; bu.t 
I am not sure in terms of real intellectual power or 
problem-solving strategy that this is much of a contribution; 
it wasn't at a point of a child's experience of getting 
sturk where he had to come up with some kind of a solution. 

How can we as day care mothers pick out a significant thing? 
The story I told about the ants yesterday was one thing. I 
have another that I label 'left handed learning'. If we 
could get these experiences compiled and maybe complemented 
through photography , and then get this out to the public 



J was building a swing up in a tree tHth a rope and I made 
loops in the rope so that the kids - maybe not now but one 
of these days - by using these loops, either by hand or by 
feet, are going to make it up into that tree; and these three 
year^lds want up into that tree very badly. (Put a flat 
base of board down at the base to begin, so if you can't climb 
you can at least swing.) Someone had to hook that rope up in 
that tree and that somebody had to be me. I shivnied up the 
rope, got up there and the kids began to see me. Okay, I 
used this situation to my advantage. I said, 'Now I'm not, 
but what happens if Mommy is trapped up in this tree? What 
are you going to do?' 

"We're going to run to Mr. Slaughter and tell him Mommy's in 
the tree. ' 'As long as you're pretending, pretend Mr. 
Slaughter is not at home, ffhat are you going to do?' 'We'll 
go to the telephone. ' 'What are you going to do when you get 
to the telephone?' 'Well, Momny'e up a tree. ' 'Who is 
Monrny? ' Then there was this big discussion as to who was 
Mommy and who was Suzanne - but we'll talk about that later. 
'Well we're going to get the Fire Department trucks to come 
after you. ' 'How are you going to get the fire trucks?' 
'We're going to tell the operator. ' 'You're at the telephone 
- how are you going to do it?' 'Dial zero - that is the 
simplest thing to do ^ oust dial the zero and say that Mommy 
Suzanne, who lives at 1616 Belvedere, is up the tree. ' 

How different it would have been if I had tried to drill 
this kind of thing into them; but yowhaoe to be able to pick 
up when they are parti ally projected into a reasonably scary 
situation to transfer vital information. 

Any of you who have watched the process of teaching children 
to say their names and addresses in a group program, appreciate, 
I think, the difference between that experience and the layers 
of learning in this experience. 

We have a great advantage in the fact students who are able 
to pick these things up put them in their logs, and I have 
pulled out of these some very significant learning experiences. 
Perhaps you could label this 'Piaget's ^ prefer not to. 
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( B) Problems of research in different settings and the need for research: 



Emlen: 



Lipsett: 



Kreah: 



I am going back to a research question. We^ve talked in terns of 
folloD up studies and other kinds of things^ partiouloply where 
you are looking at the outcome on dkildren; and it may be that some 
of these different kinds of settings (group oare^ in home care^ 
family day oare^ etc J do provide different kinds of socialization 
experiences which require different kinds of measures. Perhaps we 
simply may not have come up with the measures that are sensitive 
to the differences Hhat are unique to that kind of setting. That 
is why it is so difficult to make comparisons across settings^ even 
though inhere may be more differences within settings. 

I think one of the reasons why the old maternal employment studies 
didn^t show any differences were^ not only because they didn^t 
control for the inputs into the situation^ but also because the 
outcome measures were brought out of measures that would be sensi- 
tive across the board - maybe to aspects of personality and devel- 
opment that are in general but may not capture some of the unique- 
ness that may come out of particular types of socialization exper- 
iences. Still it is not a question of which is better^ but there 
may be some real differences. 

If we have to wait to get all of this material to be fed into the 
machines in order to get data for family day care^ we are going to 
wait a long time for money. 

Well I guess ^ maybe ^ that is what Art was driving at too; and I was 
sitting here listening earlier and what I heard was a lot of concern 
for programs and service and what you* re going to do and legislation; 
but again that ultimately research^ hopefully^ will provide some 
answers. 



One of the hardest questions in the world - and maybe we can^t measure 
these things because we haven^t defined them - is what kind of human 
beings are we trying to develop? Maybe if we had some definition of 
that and we knew what variables to look at .... but the minute we say 
how do they function? what are they like? - then where do we go from 
there? Is it positive? Is it negative? What does it really mean 
in terms of the kinds of human beings we 're trying to produce? What 
are these breeds of cats we^re trying to bring up? 

Villegas: I^m really disappointed that we^ as people^ have to be so scientific - 
that we need to have data in order to move - in order to answer the 
questions. You know we^re not. We should be people of action. Why 
do we always lack confidence in ourselves ?- we always have to prove 
things; things are happening; we can^t wait for studies to be made; 
and even if studies are made. . . • 

Emlen: May I point out that nothing would have happened in family day care 
if it hadn^t been studied. What little advance that has been made 
is a by-product of data and research. 

(C) How do we organize to help the family day care system? 

Lipsett: There are so many other people that have the same thoughts in their 
minds^ up and doirn the State. There are so many people that would 
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like to have the same kind of thing. If there could be some way 
we could reach out to other people. We could ask the day care 
parents to go hack to their groups; people like us^ in agencies^ 
could go back and get all the people we know - because there are a 
lot of us; then we could have some kind of thing to get together as 
a group. 

Cager: You have the Federation's meetings here; could some representatives 
of this group perhaps meet with the Federation (The Family Day Care 
Federation) at one time or another and sort of get them on board 
and to sort of let tJiem know what you're planning? 

LaCrosse: One option that occurs to me - is there any way we can either build 
into a grant for next year^ or think about seriously for this year^ 
having what I would call a family day care clearing house in the 
sense that one has resource people. Instead of trying to bring 
everybody in the State of California together, that where people 
that are interested in family day care - say in Oakland area or the 
San Diego area, or an y or z area - can be made available to 
people in that area who wish to further talk about family day care. 
I think the context in alm>st like that of a speakers' bureau - 
only having a much more broadly based idea than just a speakers' 
bureau - where people w\o are interested in family day care could 
get in touch with those within a twenty mile radius who can come 
and talk. 

Emlen: A national news letter might be useful^ too. 

Mayas: I would also wonder about some kind of organized effort to feed 
into these other day oare efforts; there are lots of meetings 
going on about day care everywhere^ and rarely is family day care 
mentioned. Perhaps some organized effort to get together with the 
California Association for Early Childhood Education - they are 
having conferences on day oare - might be possible; and not only 
get on the agenda and go to the meetings, but say, ^'Hey, I hear 
you^re having a conference - sounds exciting; may we have our input?^^ 

Emlen: I think it would also be useful to elicit more information ftom the 
various Federal agencies that are involved - not only the OCD but 
OEO. One of the peculiar developments is that OEO has suddenly put 
family day care as top priority for the next year in some of their 
research and plans. In some ways there is a lot more activity going 
on than we know about; there is a lot more need for cross fertili- 
zation and ideas, and research about it. 

Welling: May I suggest another department - the^ Department of Labor with all 
the manpower training programs? They are going to play a major role 
in what happens in child care in the United States. 

HorvaHh: From what I^ve heard everybody say^ there are associations^ federa-^ 
tions^ or whatever^ for day care mothers all over the State of Cali- 
fornia. What are the chances of sometime helping us cormtunicate 
with each other? There ia obviously a lot more we can do; we could 
probably a lot more effectively pool our ideas; and sometimes more 
heads helpy cptd maybe you people could help us along these lines. 
I mean thxt we make ourselves known as best we can^ but not very well. 
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We^ve not informed, either , as to what ^8 happening. As a matter of 
fact, someone just said there was something going on at Berkeley; 
and here we ares sometimes it is very hard to know what is happening. 

La Crosse: It occurred to me, as I was talking earlier about educating the pub-- 
lie about family day care, that I was falling into that good old pro-- 
fessional trap that there is ^nO'one''quite''aS''good'aS'me''tO''do'the'' 
job^ type of things I wonder if, maybe, the best thing that might 
come out of this conference would be for soma attempts to be made 
toward information sharing amongst family day care groups. 
It wouldn^t be single mothers but clusters of mothers, here and 
tliere, who have banded together - to let them talk to one another; 
because they, rather than I or the type I represent, are going to 
be much more effective spokesmen for what happens in family day care. 
And you know, 'Hell hath and I wonder, then, if an even better 

effort than, say, the clearing house concept might be a sort of 
inter-famt'ly day care mothers^ group communication thing. 

Nye: It sounds like an exchange newsletter to me. 

La Crosse: Yes, an exchange where you are talking about: one, legislations 

two, what [s going ons and three, that maybe som of the things that 
are actually happening in homes which people have found really work 
could be shared. So it has a multi-level usage really - or appeal. 

Byrd: I feel like our users should be part of our conferences and meet- 
ings, too, because so many times they place their children in our 
homes and they dori^t know what^e going on. A friend of theirs 
had a child there and she says it is a good place and it is the 
best thing to do, so they place their child there. If they are part 
of us, they would be coming in with their ideas s and a lot of mothers 
would like to know what^s going on and be part of the program that 
their children take part in. 

Veiling: I oust want to make mention that the models that are being developed, 
and that package, does include a piece of model legislation. I just 
just want to alert you that there is a plan going on for state meet-- 
ings on these rmdels. Sorm of you have seen them and some have not 
and more of you should have seen them - bMt we have not been able to 
get a supply into this region. That plane just can't get over the 
Rocky Mountains I 

I think if the State really starts things, it is very appropriate 
at that time to use the State meeting to really bring up a lot of the 
issues that happen just in relation to family day cares to make 
certain those models reflect the concern that has been expressed here 
then take it from there in terms of legislation or whatever the State 
may recormend. This- is going to be up to the State and to State 
people and not the general agencies. 

Elizabeth Prescott closed the conference: 

J think one of the suggestions that seemed to be most feasible 
for picking up on all of these loose ends was that we not try 
to do anything formal todays but that we all come up for air and 
that we will receive the report of the conference and, hopefully, 
by then will have a clear idea of how we can pick up and get in 
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touch with each other. I think it is rather difficult 
for all of M8j at this point, to be crystal clear about 
what are the most useful things to pick up on hoio is 
the most useful way to do it. 

It was decided that the following people would serve as contacts for future 
communication, should it be necessary, on a regional basis: 



Ivan Nye - Washington 

Betty Donoghue - Oregon 

Belle Lipsett - Northern California 

June Sale - Southern California 



